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THE CENTRALITY 
OF CHRIST 


By the Most Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.C.L. 


Archbishop of York and 
Primate of England 


Lectures delivered at the College of 
Preachers, Washington, D. C., during the 
recent visit of Archbishop Temple to this 
country. 

Four subjects are discussed—none of 
them exhaustively, of course, as the writer 
points out. There is a chapter on Revela- 
tion, in which is considered the question 
of whether there are specific acts of God, 
whether we must deduce our conception 
of God from experience, or whether God 
Himself has “taken the necessary steps to 
declare His own nature to our mind.” A 
chapter on the Incarnation, emphasizes the 
fact that there must be minds and hearts 
to see and understand or the results of the 
Incarnation would, as far as we could see, 
be negative. 


What is Sin? 


In the chapter on Sin and Atonement, 
we learn what is the origin of sin, what 
sin really means, and why man must “be 
reconstructed about God as the center of 
his being”; and how the only cure for sin 
is the Atonement, supreme evidence of the 
love of God for man. Herein is contained 
also some extremely good advice on the 
relative value to be placed upon de- 
nouncing man’s shortcomings and en- 
couraging and emphasizing his good 
qualities. 


Ethics and Politics 


In the last chapter dealing with the re- 
lation of Christianity to ethics and politics, 
Archbishop Temple draws a clear distinc- 
tion between Christianity and ethics, and 
shows the part that Christianity ought to 
have in the improvement of ethical and 
political outlook and action. $1.00 


During Lent—Read at least one new book! 
Be an up-to-date, well-informed Churchman 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS at HIS WORLD 


By the Rev. 
CANON BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, D.D. 


There is no easy optimism in this book, and no blinking of unpleasant facts. 
The author sees eventual victory for a redeemed humanity, but only after it has 
paid a terrible price for having forgotten man’s dignity and destiny. 


This is not another utterance of a sentimental ‘‘social gospel” or an appeal for 
Christians to indulge in “radicalism,” either pink or bright red. It is an attempt to 
look honestly at political, economic, and ecclesiastical problems of today by one 
who has been a sociological student for a quarter-century and who still believes in 
Catholic Christianity. 


He finds Capitalism, Communism, and Fascism all variants of an anti-Chris- 
tian secularism and demands something different from any of them. He regards 
Church, Community, and State as disastrously and necessarily at war in our present 
culture. 


$1.25 


This book is arresting, entirely fearless, and constructive. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By the Rev. 
WILLIAM W. MANROSS, M.A. 


Fellow and Tutor of the General Theological Seminary 


“In the new History of the American Episcopal Church, by the Rev. William 
W. Manross, there comes to historians and readers for pleasure as well as profit, 
a work which is both scholarly and interesting. The book is not only exact, reliable 
reading from the point of view of the student, but is also satisfying, even exciting 
reading for those who like a good book about past events. 


“It is plain in reading this book that one is learning of an organization which 
has, in a very interesting way, participated in the forming and development of this 
nation, ‘The story of the Episcopal Church as told in these pages is indeed the por- 
trayal of the American scene. Like the life story of a famous man or country, this 
account of the Church moves as the biography of a really living organism, full of 
warmth, human interest, and great idealism. 


“If we may say that America looks forward to the perfection of government 
when all men shall live together in civil peace and equality, we may certainly affirm 
that the Church of America looks forward to the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
The American Episcopal Church will bring to its readers the magnitude of the ex- 
periment as it is being worked out in the life of the Church and will make clearer 
the origin and goal of much we know as America at its best.”—The Holy Cross 
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FEBRUARY 
29. (Saturday.) 
MARCH 


1. First Sunday in Lent. 

4, 6, 7. Ember Days. 

8. Second Sunday in Lent. 
15. Third Sunday in Lent. 
22. Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
25. Annunciation B. V. M. 
29. Fifth (Passion) 
31. (Tuesday.) 


(Wednesday. ) 
Sunday in Lent. 
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KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
MARCH 


4. Consecration of the Rev. Dr. Bartel H. Rein- 
heimer to be Bishop of Rochester. 
ee 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 


MARCH 


9. St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del. 
10. St. Andrew’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 

11. St. Luke’s, Lebanon, Pa. 

12. Trinity Church, Geneva, N. Y. 

13. St. James’, Roxbury, Mass. 

14. Grace Church, White Plains, N. Y. 


Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Apsrtzr, Rev. Cuarirs A., of the diocese of 
Central New York; is vicar at St. Paul’s, Warsaw ; 
Good Shepherd, Quincy; St. Cyprian’s, Carthage, 
Ill. (Q.), with address at St. Paul’s Rectory, 
Warsaw, III. 


Axsaucn, Rev. E. Kennet, formerly in charge 
of Holy Trinity Parish, Sykesville, Maryland ; 
has accepted an appointment to Deer Creek Par- 
ish with address at Darlington, Maryland. 


Awnprews, Rey. Eric L., formerly in charge of 


4 urch, Kiriyu, Gumma Ken, Japan; 
Be pe: ane Dae Chelmsford, Essex, 
England. 

Kimura, Rev. Joun Hyoso, S.S.J.E., is in 
charge of St. Thomas’ Church, Kiriyu, Gumma 
Ken. Address, 1438 Shimisu cho, Kiriyu, Gumma 
Ken, Japan. 
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Correspondence 


The Torok Case 


O THE EDITOR: The Church is deeply 
concerned and has been greatly disturbed 
in regard to the case of Dr. Torok. 
Information of the highest importance in 
this matter has now been received and we 
have sent this to the Presiding Bishop and 
to all our bishops for their information. This 
information comes, in response to enquiries 
addressed to him, from His Grace Athena- 
goras, Archbishop of the Greek Church in 
North and South America and official repre- 
sentative of the Ecumenical Patriarch in this 
country. The communication received from 
Archbishop Athenagoras shows that His 
Holiness Photios, the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
ruled officially under date of March 9, 1935, 
that Dr. Torok’s “recognition as an Ortho- 
dox Bishop is inadmissible,’ this pronounce- 
ment being made in response to Dr. Torok’s 
plea “that his consecration as an Orthodox 
Bishop be recognized as valid.” The official 
document issued by the Ecumenical Patriarch, 
and translated by Archbishop Athenagoras 
himself, is as follows: 


“PHOTIOS, BY THE GRACE OF Gop, ARCHBISHOP 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE, NEW ROME, AND 
ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH. 

“Official No. 425. 

“Most Reverend Archbishop of North and 
South America, our dear co-worker in the 
Holy Spirit, Mgr. Athenagoras, the grace and 
peace from God be with Your Eminence: 

“After due examination of all matters sub- 
mitted by Your Eminence, through your re- 
ports dated June 16th and October 1st of 
last year, about the so-called and _ so-sub- 
scribed Bishop John Torok, who asked of you 
that his consecration as Orthodox Bishop be 
recognized as valid, we state in reply, after a 
synodical decision, the following for the 
knowledge and guidance of Your Eminence. 

“Namely, because this person has changed 
successively three confessions, and _ besides 
there are many obscure and ambiguous points 
regarding his orthodoxy, and because on the 
other hand he contracted marriage after his 
ordination, for these reasons, irrespectively as 
to the good standing or competence of those 
who consecrated him, it is evident that his 


Urpan, Rev. Ricuarp G., formerly rector of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Menands, N. Y., is in 
charge of St. James’, Lake City, and St. Barthol- 
omew’s, High Springs, Fla. Address, 613 S. Marion 
St uake (City;a Fla: 


Wiis, Rev. Arruur R., formerly rector of the 
Church of the Ascension, Ontonagon, Mich. 
(Mar.); is assistant at St. Paul’s Church, Ken- 
wocd, Chicago, Ill. (C.). Address, 4945 Dorchester 
Ave. 


Woop, Rev. Joseru C., formerly in charge of 
St. John Baptist Mission, Milton, Del.; is vicar 
at St. John’s Cathedral, Wilmington, Del. Address, 
307 W..22d St. 

————_e———_ 


NEW ADDRESS 


McKenzirz, Rev. Benyamin S., retired arch- 
deacon of the diocese of West Texas, formerly 
San Antonio, Texas; 1880 Monte Vista St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

———— > 


ORDINATION 


Priest 


Nortu Toxyo—The Rey. Paurt Masaso Yama- 
NAKA was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Reifsnider of North Tokyo in All Saints’ Chapel, 
St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan, January 
25th. The ordinand was presented by the Rev. 
Kiichi Akiyama, and is assistant rector of St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Kusatsu, Gumma Ken, Japan. 
The Rev. P. O. Yanagata preached the sermon. 
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TO WRITE 
“HOME” ABOUT 


THERE'S a congenially “differ- 
ent” atmosphere about Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall that makes 
it a friendly place to visit, 
and a charming place to live. 
Leisure and amusement are 
yours to command, in a set- 
ting of domestic refinement. 
Ocean Decks, health baths, 
spacious lounges and a cozy 
library. Out-of-doors you may 
golf, and ride horseback on 
the sand. Bicycles are allowed 
on the Boardwalk every 


morning. Come down soon. 


$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up 
at Haddon Hall, single, Ameri- 
can Plan. $5 up at Haddon 
Hall, single, European Plan. 


Special weekly rates. 
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recognition as an Orthodox Bishop is in- 
admissible. 
“The grace of God and His infinite mercy 
be with Your beloved Eminence. 
1935, March 9. 
PHOTIOS 
Archbishop of Constantinople 
and Ecumenical Patriarch 
Dear Brother-in-Christ.” 


The whole case for our acceptance of Dr. 
Torok as a bishop has rested on the supposi- 
tion that he was a bishop of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. It was on this supposition 
that the Bishop of Eau Claire took his wholly 
unconstitutional action purporting to give Dr. 
Torok status as a bishop of this Church. But 
the head of the whole Eastern Orthodox Com- 
munion, the Ecumenical Patriarch, has de- 
clined to recognize Dr. Torok’s consecration 
as valid and has ruled officially “that his 
recognition as an Orthodox bishop is in- 
admissible.’”’ In the face of this can anyone 
continue to hold that we should receive Dr. 
Torok as a bishop of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and give him status as a bishop? 

I must add that Archbishop Athenagoras 
informs us that Dr. Torok was notified some 
time ago of this official pronouncement by 
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the Ecumenical Patriarch. The Ecumenical 
Patriarch would naturally not wish to make 
public pronouncement on the competence of 
the two bishops who took part in the con- 
secration of Dr. Torok as they are subject to 
the Serbian Patriarch. However, as regards 
Bishop Gorazd, one need only remember that 
the priests ordained by him were reordained 
in 1924 by the Ecumenical Patriarch’s repre- 
sentative in Czechoslovakia, Archbishop Sav- 
vaty of Prague. The latter has, since 1923, 
been the recognized head of the Orthodox 
Church in Czechoslovakia, under Constan- 
tinople. 
(Rt. Rev.) WiLttAmM T. MANNING, ° 
New York. Bishop of New York. 
—__—_9—_—_—_ 


Birth Control 


aL THE EDITOR: The suggestion with 
regard to the use of contraceptives made 
by the Rev. J. E. Foster (L. C., January 11th) 
is the most extraordinary that I can remem- 
ber ever having seen sponsored by any min- 
ister of any religion. 

Even the thirteen ministers and rabbis who 
recently broke into the New York news- 
papers only suggested the permissive use of 
these devices by married persons on relief. 


Church Serbices 


ILLINOIS 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Witriam Brewster Srosxorr, Rector 


Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrey FatHers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
E. P., Instruction, and Benediction, 7:15 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, 8; Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 
Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy Com- 
munion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and Sermon. 
W eek-days: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 
5, Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m., Children’s Service and Church 
School. : 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Choral Evensong and Sermon. 
Thursdays and Holy Days 
12:00 m., Hely Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Ror.ir H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m, 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. PY Tf. Sarcenr, D-D:, Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregaticn. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 


4 p.m. Evensong. Special Music. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S, Freminec, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily (except Saturdays) 12:20 to 12:40. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wirtiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 
Vespers, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8, and 9:30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4:30 to 5:30; Fridays, 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 

Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m. High Mass and 
Sermon, 11 a.m. Evensong and Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses. 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thursday 
and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. ) 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5, and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rornu, Dean 


Sunday Masses 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 

Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 

Confession: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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They did not advocate free and unlimited re- 
course to contraceptives on the part of any and 
all, in or out of wedlock, who might wish 
to use them. This may not be what Mr. 
Foster intended: but it is the only logical end 
of an argument which recommends contra- 
ceptives as a preventive of abortion. 

Women do not resort to abortion because 
they are on relief, or because they are phys- 
ically unable to bear children; but because, 
for a variety of reasons—often that they are 
unmarried—they do not wish to have them. 

Therefore, if a clergyman desires to urge 
the use of contraceptives as a preventive of 
abortion, he must advise the married couples 
and spinsters of his flock in some such terms 
as these: “If you wish to indulge a certain 
appetite, licitly or otherwise, and, at the same 
time, so strongly desire to evade the natural 
consequences of your acts that you might, 
in event of pregnancy, practise abortion, I 
as your pastor advise you to visit Dr. Blank’s 
back door and lay in a stock of this and that.” 

It would be sinful advice because, like all 
attempts to do evil that good may come, it is 
contrary to the religion of Christ. 

(Rev.) JoHN CoLtE McKim. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 


O THE EDITOR: The Rev. | J.-E: 

Foster, in the article, Thou Shalt Not 
Kill (L. C., January 11th), suggests “better 
methods of birth control made readily avail- 
able as needed,” to reduce the number of 
abortions in this country. Aside from the fact 
that there is now a tremendous illicit busi- 
ness in contraceptives, does not “birth control” 
that depends upon the use of contraceptives 
involve the destruction of life? New human 
beings are not produced from lifeless mat- 
ter; real life is passed on by both parents to 
form a new being; and birth control, by pre- 
venting and destroying this life’is guilty of 
murder. At least so it seems to me. 

Instead of “better methods of birth 
control,” why not better instruction in morals, 
especially as relating to marriage? Young 
couples today, already possessed of birth 
control information, rush into matrimony, ask- . 
ing the Church’s blessing and sharing (sup- 
posedly) her prayer for a fruitful union, 
with every intention of defeating the funda- 
mental purposes of marriage. With birth 
control information their mainstay, instead of 
self-control and respect for their new estate, 
they feel free to marry on a combined income 
which is cut in half when their contraceptive 
devices fail. The old ideal and necessity that 
the husband should be the bread-winner and 
father, and the wife the homekeeper and 
mother seem ridiculous in the eyes of those, 
who, with lowered moral tone, believe they 
have “better birth control methods,” and 
whose childless homes seem to demonstrate 
the fact. Moreover, there are many now who, 
with these “better methods” as their starting 
point, dispense with marriage entirely, and 
quite logically, if the birth-controllers are 
right. 

Wollaston, Mass. H. J. MAINWARING. 

——oe———_ 


In Defense of the Prayer Book 


O THE EDITOR: This is to protest 
the disparaging attitude of the Rev. Tru- 
man Heminway on some of the Offices of 
the Prayer Book, in your issue of February 
Ist. Too much time and thoughtful considera- 
tion have been put into the Prayer Book and 
its revisions to have it so lightly regarded. 
Such methods of ridicule surely do not con- 
vert souls. We have all kinds of Church or- 
ganizations. What we need most is a Loyal- 
ists’ Club for the Book of Common Prayer. 
Let us have true religion and virtue 
preached and practised: Indifference and 
worldliness are the reasons for any spiritual 


slipping. Homer Lockwoop 
Waban, Mass. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


And So Shall We Be Turned 


for the observance of Lent by their people. However 

those preparations may otherwise differ they are all alike 
in one important particular: they provide additional opportuni- 
ties for devotional exercises or else they urge the people to use 
more fully the opportunities already provided. Practically all 
the clergy, just before Ash Wednesday or on Ash Wednesday 
itself, earnestly bid their parishioners to draw up Lenten rules, 
and to keep them. Such rules, rectors always continue, should 
include more church-going, more reading of the Bible and other 
religious books, more self-sacrifice resulting in increased offer- 
ings of money for the work of the Church. The large majority 
of Church people, we think, actually do make Lenten rules and 
really do keep them not only conscientiously but also literally. 
It is always surprising to hear at Easter of the great numbers 
in any parish who have not been absent from a single one of the 
extra services set down in their Lenten rules, who have read 
daily just what they planned to read, who have given the full 
amount promised. And, of course, many others approach closely 
to this completeness of performance. 

Yet, Church people often confess that Lent does not mean 
to them all that they could wish; that, in some way, the hopes 
with which they entered upon it are not fulfilled. The odd 
thing is that the very persons who have kept their Lenten rules 
perfectly are the ones who are most likely to say this. They 
expect, each year, to be more “different” at Easter than they 
ever are. 

What is lacking ? Occasionally we hear a rector caution his 
parishioners against attempting to do too much. Indeed, one 
rector shocked his parish by declaring that many persons made 
the mistake of too much church-going during Lent. “Do not 
try to go twice a day; be sure that you are right in going once a 
day, if you are thinking of that; consider the matter of extra 
services in relation to the other obligations of your daily life.” 
He went on to explain that it was not the quantity but the 
quality of Lenten observances that was of prime importance. 

Here, we believe, is where the difficulty comes in. No one 
can doubt the value of a Lenten rule and the necessity of striv- 
ing to keep it as fully as possible once it is made. Few things are 


| for YEAR the clergy make most careful preparations 


so demoralizing as a rule that is lightly set aside. Furthermore, 
for some persons a rigid rule, strictly kept, is an immense spirit- 
ual help. We refer to those Christians who ‘“‘go to church when 
they can,” who “give to missions when they have the money to 
spare,’ who “read the Bible when they have time.” They grow 
in grace through their Lenten rule. But there are other Chris- 
tians who find it easy to keep a rule. They are naturally 
methodical, and they like to observe Lent as they attend to 
anything else. We hasten to say that we would not have them 
changed in this regard. They are the mainstay of the Church, 
these members who “are always in their places,” who “always 
do their part.” 

But still, that rector who warned his parishioners against 
emphasis on doing was aware of a real danger. The Church 
people who are so tired when Easter comes, by reason of their 
spiritual exercises during Lent; the Church people who are 
self-reproachful at Easter because the rule so earnestly made 
has been so poorly kept; the Church people who feel that little 
has been gained—all of them put the emphasis on doing. Surely 
it should have been put on the purpose of the rule, the purpose 
ot Lent, indeed. ' 

On every Ash Wednesday, including this one, we have all 
heard that Lent is a time for the withdrawal of the soul from 
the distractions of the world to that inner quiet where God 
waits. We have heard, too, that the special preachers, the 
extra services, the retreats and days of devotion are all simply 
means to this end. We have even heard that the use of the mite- 
boxes has the same spiritual intention. Why have we not been 
more impressed and more influenced by this instruction, re- 
peated year after year? 

Perhaps one reason is that so many persons believe that 
‘living the interior life” means a retirement from the world 
that is impossible to them, even in thought. They must attend 
to duties that are of the world. Moreover, they are well aware 
that their rectors must do this very thing, at all times and most 
particularly in Lent. ‘My rector is so busy during Lent helping 
us all to make a good Lent that he hardly has time for his own 
prayers,” some one said recently. We venture to think that the 


‘rector would not concur in this. Like Brother Lawrence, he 
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practises the presence of God in and through his work— 
whether this be meeting the visiting preacher at the train, mak- 
ing sure that the voluntary, week-day choir is organized, or 
even seeing to it that the church is heated for the additional 
occasions. His Lenten rule is, so to speak, built around these 
duties. 

It has been strikingly said that the practice of the presence 
of God is remembering that God is here, now. “Turn thou us, 
O good Lord, and so shall we be turned,” the Ash Wednesday 
prayer of the people begins. All the special opportunities given 
to the people by the Church during Lent are just simply helps 
to offering this prayer with effectual fervor. Penitence is turn- 
ing, amendment of life is turning, continual recollection of God 
is turning. Lent is the time set apart for accomplishing that 
turning. 

Church people desire to do this. They try, following direc- 
tions. The trouble is that they try to do it of themselves. And 
they discover that they cannot. We all know this well. “Turn 
thou us, O good Lord,” we pray. And then we attempt to turn 
ourselves. We are not turned, and we wonder why, especially 
if we have kept to the letter of our rule. Surely the reason Is 
that we have not remembered God, here, now. ‘““Turn thou us, 
O good Lord, and so shall we be turned,’—so a distinguished 
actor once rendered the words when a priest who was a friend 
persuaded him to read the prayer aloud to him. 

We all believe, we say, that God will turn us if we ask it 
of Him. And we have asked it. But possibly our stress has not 
been rightly placed: ‘““Turn thou us, O good Lord.” Let us ask 
anew this Lent. The use of the words of the prayer is one way; 
it might be said on other days in Lent beside Ash Wednesday. 
Then let us ask it by each of the deeds in our Lenten rules, 
making all of them “askings” that God will turn us. If we do 
this, our Lenten rules will retain their Ash Wednesday vitality. 
We shall not faint before Easter; we shall be “different” at 
Easter. Because we shall be turned. 

st et La bes 

The Gates of Hell 

OMETIMES we are likely to be a little too complacent 

about Our Lord’s promises, as recorded in Holy Scripture, 

and to overlook the fact that every promise that He made was 
contingent upon very definite action on our own part. For 
example, He promised to be with His Church to the end of the 
world—presumably meaning both its most remote spot geo- 
graphically and also its terminus in time. But He made that 
promise only after giving His Church a definite command: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel. . . .”” We 
may well believe that His promise was not an isolated and 
independent thing, but rather one definitely conditioned by 
our own fulfilment of the plain command that accompanied it. 

So also Our Lord promised that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against His Church—but on what condition? 
“Thou art the Rock,” he said to St. Peter, and through him to 
ali of the faithful who acknowledge Christ as the Son of the 
Living God, “and upon this rock will I build my Church; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’”’ Again the condi- 
tioned promise; the rock of faith must not crumble if the 
promise is to be fulfilled. 

These things have a very definite and important bearing on 
the situation of our own Church today. Our Lord did not 
promise that the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. 
would endure as a living element in Christendom until the 
end of time, nor did he guarantee that the gates of hell would 
not prevail against it. Other Christian Churches have been 
virtually wiped out in the past, and doubtless will be in future. 
One thinks naturally of the apostolic Jewish Church in Pales- 
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tine, of the vigorous Church that flourished in North Africa in 
the time of St. Augustine, of the Nestorian Church in the 
Orient, and later the medieval Church in China and Japan. 
{n our own day there is the great Russian Orthodox Church, 
not entirely destroyed but reduced to a shadow of its former 
self. 

In all of these and many other cases conditions both ex- 
ternal and internal have combined to destroy a section of the 
Christian Church. It is notable that it has always been this 
combination of external and internal forces that has wrought 
the havoc. External causes alone have never been sufficient to 
overthrow the Church or any part of it. There is constant 
warfare between the Church and the world. The gates of hell 
are always yawning to engulf the Church, but never do they 
prevail except when the Church itself neglects to fulfil its part 
of the bargain upon which Our Lord’s promises are conditioned. 
Denial of essential elements of the Catholic Faith, loss of social 
vision, worldly greed, lack of missionary zeal—these are the 
devil’s allies within the Church that betray Our Lord anew and 
make it possible for the gates of hell to prevail in this or that 
faithless corner of the Kingdom of God. 

And how strong are these forces within our own Church - 
today? Denial of the Faith? We see it on every side and in all 
degrees, from the priest who shamelessly repudiates the divin- 
ity of Christ to the layman who regards the observance of Lent 
as hopelessly old-fashioned and out-of-date. Loss of social 
vision ? How widespread is the attitude that the Church should 
stick to the Gospel (sic/) and not concern itself with such 
worldly matters as war, poverty, and social injustice. Worldly 
greed ? Why does every vacancy in a metropolitan parish that 
pays a good salary draw scores of applications, while bishops 
of remote missionary districts plead for self-sacrificing mission- 
aries, clerical and lay? 

But it is the lack of missionary zeal that particularly con- 
cerns us just now. The Church is operating its general mission- 
ary work on an emergency schedule that is barely adequate to 
maintain it on a subsistence level. General business conditions 
have considerably improved during the past year, and many 
of our people have undoubtedly benefited by that improvement. 
Yet the National Council has had to decree staggering cuts in 
all departments and codperating agencies and in every aided 
diocese and missionary district, because the expectancies for 
1936 are far below even the emergency schedule. These cuts, 
as fatal to many of our missionary enterprises as Shylock’s 
pound of flesh, will go into effect March 3lst unless new 
contributions and pledges to the amount of $150,000 can be 
secured by that time. The amount is not large by any means, 
but the need for it is urgent—how urgent only the missionaries 
in the field fully know. 

Is this Church of ours going to fall prey to the insidious 
forces that bore from within and that alone can enable the 
gates of hell to prevail against it? The answer is up to you and 
me, and every faithful member of the Church. And the time for 
the answer is—now/ 
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The Extra Day 


NESS PERSONS remember with pleasure the book by 

Algernon Blackwell, The Extra Day. That day was 
snatched by a family of children from “the tiny opening be- 
tween today and tomorrow.” This year we actually have an 
extra day in the Kalendar. What do most persons do with this 
day, given to them once in four years? It might well be made 
the occasion of something as special as the day seized by the 
children of the story. An extra offering to missions, an extra 
Eucharist, an extra kindness shown to a friend or to a stranger; 
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perhaps just as extra prayer or thanksgiving. Let Church 
people, at any rate, use this extra day, or some of its hours, for 
extra ‘““good deeds.” 

ess 


A Remarkable Response 


HE diocese of Rhode Island is to be congratulated upon 

the diocese-wide mission held during the fortnight of 
February 2d to 16th and reported elsewhere in this issue. It 
literally was a mission in which the whole diocese took part. 
Seldom is it the case that every parish, every mission and even 
every preaching station joins in any enterprise and especially in 
one extending over two weeks: moreover weeks of one of the 
most severe winters experienced in the state. The mission was 
indeed diocese-wide. In addition to the great fact that every- 
one took part, is the other great fact that they joined in with 
enthusiastic warmth and that this zeal did not abate but rather 
increased as the days went on. It was a memorable achievement. 


Religion in the World’s News 
HE COMPROMISE neutrality bill recommended by 


the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and sup- 

ported by the administration, has now passed both 
houses of the congress. The provisions of the present law are, 
according to an account published in the New York Times, 
as follows: 


“1. The President must embargo shipments of arms, muni- 
tions, and implements of war to all belligerents as soon as a 
state of war comes to his knowledge, except for American re- 
publics at war with a non-American State. 

“2. When the President has proclaimed a state of war, 
it shall immediately become unlawful to buy, sell, or exchange 
within the United States any bonds, securities, or obligations 
of any belligerent government, except that existing indebted- 
ness may be renewed or refunded. 

“3. American citizens may travel on belligerent vessels 
only at their own risk. 

“4. The President may restrict the use of American ports 
for the use of belligerent war vessels or submarines.” 


This law differs from the earlier law, in that the Presi- 
dent’s discretion as to the advisability of an armed embargo 
has been abolished, and, in that it does not apply to South Amer- 
ican countries. 

The present act is a compromise between three sharply 
differing forces: the so-called “‘isolationists,” or “hundred-per- 
centers,’ whose sole interest is to keep American trade moving 
in war time, with no thought of its effect either on American 
participation in the war, or on the disappearance of war-inflated 
markets at its end; the internationally-minded group, whose in- 
terest is not so much in neutrality as in cooperating with the 
League of Nations and other organizations attempting to en- 
force penalties against aggressor nations, and those whose 
proposal has finally been accepted, whose interest is simply to 
keep America from engaging in activities which draw it into 
war—the genuine neutrality seekers. It is matter for serious 
doubt whether this legislation will be of great value in keeping 
us out of war. More practical than the Pact of Paris, it is 
nevertheless a measure entirely dependent on the desire of the 
American people to live up to it; but it is a heartening ex- 
ample as the Pact of Paris was, and indeed still is, of the ever- 
increasing detestation of war which now seems to be charac- 
teristic of only the democratic countries of the world, though 
beneath the surface it is, no doubt, characteristic of the others 


also. 
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THE Far Eastern SITUATION 


USSO-JAPANESE tension seems to have been greatly 
reduced during the past week. Military “incidents” which 

not long ago were becoming more and more ominous and 
frequent, virtually came to a halt and “two kites’”—so named 
by Hugh Byas, writing in the New York Times—were flown 
in the Japanese press, indicating a Japanese desire to avoid 
further trouble. The first kite was a suggestion that the Japa- 
nese government will be willing to agree to the Russian pro- 
posal that a commission containing neutrals arbitrate border 
disputes. The other was editorial discussion of reviving the 
proposal for a non-aggression pact between the two Asiatic 
powers. 

Not long afterward an Associated Press dispatch revealed 
the information that Japan is willing to continue restricting 
its fortifications in the Pacific in harmony with Article 19 of 
the Washington Treaty. 


Pro AND Con IN GERMANY 


ROOF that dictatorship is not an unadulterated evil is 

given by a recent decree of Propaganda Minister Goebbels, 
suppressing the sale of pillows and bath towels decorated with 
pictures of famous incubators of Naziism, such as Hitler’s 
Bavarian Palace, and the historic Potsdam Garrison Church, 
as examples of “‘trashy advertising.” However, this sort of 
cultural clean-up, seriously advanced in some quarters as a 
justification of the Nazi régime is easily overbalanced by an- 
other decree of the propaganda minister, ruling that any 
Church paper commenting on government policies thereby 
automatically becomes subject to the “‘editor’s law,”—which, 
simply stated, “provides for the expulsion from the journalistic 
profession of any editor opposed to the government” accord- 
ing to the New York Times’ report. 

At a meeting of the National Confessional Synod, the split 
between compromise and oppositional clergy grew wider as 
the Westphalian Rhineland clergy withdrew their representa- 
tives from the directorates appointed by Hans Kerrl. The 
Rev. Martin Niemoller and the Rev. Gerhard Jacobi, who re- 
cently defied a Nazi government decree by preaching from the 
pulpit in the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church attended by 
fifty brother preachers who flanked his pulpit throughout 
the sermon, were among oppositional leaders attending the 
synod. An Associated Press account of the meeting added that 
two decrees had been launched against the confessional oppo- 
sition, one empowering provincial Churches to take emergency 
measures for restoring order in the Church pending new legis- 
lation, the other regulating the functions of Church officials 
on lines similiar to those for civil service. 


Tue REVOLT OF THE UNTOUCHABLES 
HE DECISION of a number of the members of the 


depressed classes in India to seek a religion more suited 
to their conception of an equitable social order has gathered 
to its fold no less than seventy million persons, according to 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, American Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council. Under the signature of the Bishop of 
Dornakal a call to the Church has been issued, expressing the 
conviction of the Council that the present unrest among the 
depressed classes ‘“‘springs from no material dissatisfaction, but 
from a deep spiritual hunger which cannot leave us unmoved,” 
according to an NCJC report. Asserting that “the Christian 
Church is faced with an opportunity which is unique in India, 
and a cry for help which evokes all our sympathy and love,” 
the appeal continues, “the task is so great that it cannot be met 
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by isolated efforts of divided Churches. The Churches must 
meet the situation together. They must take counsel together, 
and they must pool their resources as far as possible.” 
Charges that the untouchables are selling their birthright 
for a mess of pottage have been hurled by Hindu leaders, in- 
cluding the Mahatma Gandhi, whose pronouncements and ac- 
tions in defense of the untouchables are well known. However, 
it seems but natural that these victims of centuries of spiritual 
and physical oppression should come to the realization that 
there is something seriously wrong with a religion which has 
this oppression as one of its cardinal tenets. Mohammedans 
and Communists are also seeking to win converts from this 
numerically powerful body of men who have denounced their 
religious homes. One of the less desirable features of the situa- 
tion is the invariable practice in Indian election of voting 
strictly along religious lines. It is this feature to some extent 
which has given rise to the charge that the movement is an 
insincere one, and it is undoubtedly true that mass conversions 
are sometimes almost as embarrassing to the Church as no 
conversions at all, as far as practical religious results are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, there is no doubt of the extreme spiritual 
need of these seventy million Hindus, and of the need for wis- 
dom and dedication on the part of Christian leaders in India. 


Tue Back-To-PALESTINE MovEMENT 
PEAKERS at the Mizrachi Zionist Convention in Wash- 


ington accused Great Britain of failing to carry out the 
Balfour declaration creating a Jewish homeland in Palestine. 
British action at which the criticisms were particularly directed 
was the proposal to create a Legislative Council consisting of 
fourteen Arabs and seven Jews. 

So far as we know no one has attempted to solve the difficult 
question whether Palestine should belong to the Jewish race 
or to the Arabs who moved in after the Jews were driven out. 
The majority of Palestinian population is of Arab blood, and 
it would seem only fair that this majority should be represented 
by a majority on the council, for it would be ridiculous for 
every race to lay claim to the right to govern its former home- 
land without regard to its numerical proportion in the existing 
population. Under such a system it is to be supposed that 
American Indians should have a majority representation in 
Congress. Thoughtful Jews will remember that the chief basis 
of their attack against Germany is the immoral character of a 
government based on race, and attempt to arbitrate differences 
with their Ishmaelite half-brothers on a ground of equitable 
representation. 

An ingenious system to capitalize on the exodus of Jews 
from Germany is being promoted by the German government. 
The departing Jew is to be allowed to invest his capital in a 
firm chosen by the government for its production of exportable 
goods, to be repaid in foreign money of the country to which he 
is going, to the amount of 65% of its present value in Reichs- 
marks, at 4% interest, over a period of years. Until now emi- 
grants have been unable to realize more than approximately 
35% of their capital, so the new scheme seems very attractive ; 
not quite so attractive to them perhaps is the fact that the new 
system is providing German Industrial Exports with needed 
capital, is helping solve the difficulties of the German govern- 
ment in obtaining foreign currency, is keeping Jewish fortunes 
within the fatherland, is increasing German competitive advan- 
tages in foreign markets, is paying substantial commissions to 
agents abroad, and has already, according to the London corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, begun to pull Nazi industry 
out of its slump. : 
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Jews IN PoLAND 
HE SITUATION of Jews in Poland took a more opti- 


mistic turn with a declaration of Premier Koscialkowski 
in a speech to the Sejm. According to a New York Times story 
he warned “narrow-minded” nationalists that their efforts in 
the present difficult economical situation to rouse the population 
against Jews were violating the law, disturbing order, and 
undermining the very foundations of government, one of which, 
he asserted, was the security of all persons regardless of creed 
or nationality. A bill designed to prevent observance of the 
Jewish dietary laws was postponed until another session of 
the Sejm. 


Tue Lerrist Vicrory IN SPAIN 
COALITION of leftist groups, ranging from liberal 


to extreme radical, won the Spanish general election, and 
gave rise to new fear for the situation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in that country. Always prone to ally itself with the 
forces of the right, the Roman Church had in the last Spanish 
government thrown the balance of power to the conservatives 
and monarchists—not, indeed, without considerable justifica- 
tion, since almost all continental left-wing movements are 
and have been of a definitely anti-religious nature. Whether 
this coalition extending all the way from mild liberals through 
socialists and communists to anarchists and syndicalists will 
have sufficient mutuality of interest to maintain a stable gov- 
ernment remains to be seen. 

An interesting side-light on the Spanish political situa- 
tion is given by “Tacitus” in the Milwaukee Journal. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, when the first revolutionary government 
was enthusiastically exacting liberal legislation one of its 
measures was the granting of suffrage to women. The fear 
of many Socialist leaders that the great body of Spanish women 
were monarchist and religious in nature was, it proved, well 
founded, for the women’s vote was an important factor in the 
return of the reactionary government. Then the bloody sup- 
pression of the revolt of October, 1934, swung the women’s 
vote around to the leftist camp. One wonders what Spanish 
women will think of a government among whose allies are such 
advocates of direct and bloody action as syndicalists and 
anarchists, who have already engaged in riots all over Spain, 
presumably to indicate their joy with the results of the election. 
Communism, according to Tacitus, is not as important a factor 
in the situation as the newspapers, which are inclined to label 


every violent leftist movement as Communist, would lead 
one to believe. 


Notes From Here AND THERE 
A PROPOSED constitution for the Evangelical and Re- 


formed Church, a merger of two Lutheran bodies in the 
United States, has been made public by the Rev. Dr. William 
E. Lande, Secretary General of the Merger Commission. The 
combined Church has a membership of some 700,000 who 
united two and a half years ago without first settling on a credal 
basis or a constitution. . . . Hitler sent a telegram of congratu- 
lation to Pope Pius XI on his 14th anniversary in the papacy. 

. Papal Nuncio Orsenigo called on the German Foreign 
Office and lodged a protest against the arrest by the secret 
police of some 150 Catholic clergy and laymen. . . . The 
Supreme Court set aside the death sentence of three Mississippi 
Negroes convicted for murder in a frank opinion read by Chief 
Justice Hughes, observing among other things that “the rack 


and torture chamber may not be substituted for the witness 
stand.” 


The Shirkers 


By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


HE BOAT-BOY came to my vestry 

door before Evensong, and asked if 

he might see the rector. Perhaps I 
had better explain, for the sake of those 
who do not know, that a boat-boy is the 
small boy who carries the incense-boat in the 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church. He is 
usually chosen for his ability to assume in 
church a rapt and heavenly expression of 
countenance which is not infrequently con- 
tradicted by his secular activities. Well, our boat-boy was very 
much like that; and when I learned that he wished to speak 
to me, I supposed that he desired me to assist his emergence 
from yet another scrape. But I was mistaken. He had come 
to tell me that his cousin wished to join the choir. 

“How old is he?” I asked. 

“About eleven, Father,” said the boat-boy. 

“Does he come to church?” 

“No, Father, but he plays about outside.” 

“Can he sing?” 

“Well, Father, I don’t really know. But he 
can hum a bit.” 

Biting my lip to preserve my gravity, I de- 
manded to meet this young aspirant, and the boat- 
boy took me to him. I found him in the church a 
poor, ragged, dirty little waif from our tangle of 
back streets. He looked as if he had never had a 
bath in his life. Closer acquaintance proved that 
his cousin had unwittingly told the verbal truth. The English 
word “hum,” denotes a low murmuring sound; but in vulgar 
speech it sometimes means a strong and unpleasant odor. In 
this latter sense, this boy could and did “hum.” He was hum- 
ming then. But the boat-boy had meant only that he could emit 
low, murmuring sounds. 

I asked him if he could sing; but he made no claim to possess 
the gift of song. I asked him further why he wished to join 
the choir, and he could supply no reason. 

“Tell him,” said the boat-boy, “that you can hum a bit.” 

The applicant admitted that he could hum. Not for him 
the nightingale’s full-throated ease. Not for him the sky- 
lark’s joy of pouring his full heart in profuse strains of un- 
premeditated art. He was no singer. He was merely a hum- 
mer, and apparently contented. 

Our organist and choirmaster is a bank manager and a 
Doctor of Music, who nobly serves God by directing the music 
of a slum church and refusing to be paid for his services. He 
has a kind heart, but when I spoke to him of this boy he was 
adamant. He said that he had enough humming-birds in his 
choir already, and that what he wanted was more singers. 

Now, this story has a moral. You may be sure that the 
editor would not allow me to occupy his valuable pages merely 
with amusing anecdotes; and I assure you that the serious 
implications of this incident will be duly set forth. But as i 
consider those implications, I am reminded of another story 
once told to me by a priest of the Church. He said that there 
was a man whose name was Clarence Dogsbody. This seems 
incredible, but I am only telling you what he told me. He 
said that Clarence Dogsbody played a trombone in the band 
that performed twice daily upon the promenade of a certain 
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seaside resort. And upon one occasion, Clarence wanted an eve- 
ning “‘off.” He sought eagerly for a substitute, but he could 
find no man who would dare to say that he could play a trom- 
bone. At length he went in desperation to his young brother 
Augustus, and suggested that he, if he would, could easily 
perform this service for him. 

Young Augustus Dogsbody violently declared that he 
could not play a trombone, or even a jew’s-harp; but Clarence 
explained that this did not matter. There were, he said, two 
other trombonists in the band, and if Augustus would only turn 
up at the right time, carrying Clarence’s trombone, take his 
seat with the other trombonists, and then proceed to push and 
pull away as he saw the others doing, all would be well. He 
need not really blow. In fact, he would spoil everything if he 
were to blow. He must let it appear that he was playing the 
trombone, and nobody would be any the wiser. 

Clarence must have had a seductive tongue; and this, to- 
gether with the promise of ten shillings, persuaded the weak- 
minded Augustus. He went to the band-stand at the appointed 
hour, carrying his brother’s instrument. He sat with the other 
trombonists. When the music started, he was to 
be seen, pulling and pushing away like grim death; 
and nobody seemed to notice anything amiss with 
the performance. But disaster was on the way! 
Quite suddenly all the other players stopped, and 
the conductor turned to the three trombonists, 
waving an encouraging baton. The three of 
them pushed and pulled like mad, but there was 
not a sound. An uncanny silence wrapped that curious scene. 
They were all substitutes! The three regular trombonists, 
without consultation, had all decided to take the evening 
“off.” They had all sent dummies and pretenders in their 
places. And since hearing this story, I never see an orchestra 
pounding away, without wondering if they are all really 
playing. 


OR MANY YEARS I have been arguing that the Chris- 
tian religion implies a conception of human value which is 
ignored or flatly contradicted by the organization of modern so- 
ciety. And for many years I have listened patiently to the regret- 
ful and tearful comments of people who hold responsible posi- 
tions in the world. They say that it would be simply splendid 
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if it were possible to have business run on Christian lines, 
and every working-man treated as if he really were an im- 
mortal soul. But unfortunately, they continue, the majority 
of people are not worth even the wages they are now paid. 
They are incompetent, incapable of making decisions, lacking 
in initiative, and devoid of interest in their work. Their chief 
idea is to get through the day as easily as may be; but they 
have no sense of loyalty, and no sense of responsibility. They 
are in their employment as the little urchin would have been 
in our choir: they may “hum a bit,” but they don’t sing, and 
they don’t want to sing. They are at their work as the false 
trombonists in the band: they make pretense of playing, but 
they never really blow! The conclusion is that nothing can 
be done in the direction of making business human, because 
most people are really sub-human, and incapable of responding 
to the assertion that they are men, with the tasks, responsibili- 
ties, and rewards of men awaiting them. 


AM well aware that the gentlemen who tell me these things 

regard me, and all who think as I do, as well-intentioned 
idiots. We do not mind very much. We believe that those 
gentlemen are quite as well-intentioned as we are, and far 
more idiotic. And we never needed to be told by them that 
working men are sinners, lost and ruined by the Fall. Happen- 
ing to have our feet upon the safe and solid rock of Catholic 
dogma, we have always assumed this. But we have also as- 
sumed something more: we have taken it for granted that 
their employers, managers, bosses, and landlords were also 
sinners, equally lost and ruined by exactly the same Fall. 
And having some shreds of common sense, we have perceived 
that, given the modern economic and industrial system, it may 
be asserted that while the temptations of men will differ, they 
will all be prone to succumb. 

Some who are expected to work for a bare living, without 
the least voice in the direction of their industry, and conscious 
always of being the mere tools of profit-makers, will be 
tempted to do as little as possible, and to exhibit as little hu- 
man interest as possible in their task. And others, who are in 
the position of being able to secure for themselves a very large 
proportion of the profits of industry, while no doubt they 
may find the process full of fascinating interest, will be tempted 
to give as little as possible to the workers in order that their 
profits may be more. 

Now, if the purpose of industry is the well-being of men, 
the question arises as to who are the real shirkers. If the hu- 
man job is the attainment of the Beatific Vision, as Catholic 
theology asserts, then the economic operation ought to sub- 
serve that end. But if we have a system which uses men for 
the sake of money, treating the souls and societies of men as the 
mere instruments of that purpose, then it seems to me that the 
leaders and managers and responsible people within that sys- 
tem are shirking the real human task. It is they who are 
merely humming, instead of singing. It is they who are only 
pretending to play the trombone. They may be quite satisfied 
with their efforts, but at least it must be said that they have 
forgotten the right tune. They are engaged upon the fantastic 
task of growing rich and important, when they might be 
seeking the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 

It is perfectly true that the little boy who aspired to 
do no more than hum, and the man who only pretended 
to play the trombone, are mystical symbols of modern man- 
kind. We are engaged in a solemn pretense; we care shirk- 
ing the real human task. We are failing to fulfil the implied 
meaning of our human existence. Thus it comes to pass that 
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we are faced with a vital and vivid contradiction between 
the Christian doctrine of man and the assumptions which 
have been stealing across the world for a few centuries, 
and are now actually chloroforming masses of men into 
a dangerous insensibility to the realities of their own man- 
hood. The tendency of the modern world is in the direction 
of the servile state. We are moving toward an implicit reduc- 
tion of the stature of the ordinary man. He may possibly be 
better housed, better fed, better dressed. He may, in a super- 
ficial and meaningless way, even be better “educated.” But he 
is becoming a smaller creature—the mass-man of Ortega’s 
fears. He is becoming more like a robot, or a tame rabbit. He 
is losing from his conscious awareness the concept of personality. 
He is satisfied to be an “individual,” when he is really in- 
tended to be a person; and all the Christian doctors must be 
filled with amazement and sorrow at the spectacle. 

The maintenance of our modern economic has depended 
upon this false and shameful notion of man; but the alarm- 
ing feature of our situation is that while the economic shows 
signs of collapse, or at least of slow exhaustion, the stultify- 
ing heresy about the nature of man shows signs of persisting. 
The secular proposals for economic salvation, the various 
presentations of the totalitarian idea, deliberately seek to de- 
prive the ordinary man of responsibility and initiative. They 
call the product “society,” but it is the mere collectivity of in- 
significant units. Society is articulated by unique persons. The 
totalitarian state is composed of individuals whereof the 
whole meaning and value is determined by mass and posi- 
tion. They call it a band, but only the conductor is really 
allowed to play. They call it a choir, but there can be only 
one singer. The totalitarian state is the logical end of the 
modern process which has increasingly denuded the com- 
mon man of his manhood. 


E OFTEN wonder why the average modern man seems 

so little attracted to the Christian Faith. He is, we know, 
sometimes inclined to take up with all kinds of superstitious 
balderdash; but he does not easily fall under the spell of the 
Gospel. Our missions and evangelistic efforts do not seem to 
make much headway with him. And the reason is that it be- 
comes more and more difficult for him to understand what the 
Gospel is all about. For the Gospel assumes that he is a man, 
and he has largely forgotten what a man is. The Gospel sees him 
a figure of cosmic import, his path set about with titanic con- 
flict, his story disfigured by a shattering failure, his face marred 
by sins which affront the high majesty of Heaven. But neither 
in shop or office nor in the newspapers nor in the cinema is such 
a view ever suggested to him. The whole shape of our modern 
organization has tended to smother the heights and depths 
of the soul. And even in the sacred name of religion itself the 
mistake is sometimes made of attempting to address men as if 
they were indeed no more than the ephemeral shadows of 
time—offering them bright half-hours and a little gassy moral- 
ism. When our evangelical grandfathers spoke of brimstone, 
they had at least some terrific notion of man’s destiny. But 
their grandsons who offer only treacle have no notions about 
anything. 

It is comparatively a small thing that crowds of men 
should have little interest in a business which is based upon 
the assumption that they are morons. It is of small signif- 
icance that other, though fewer, men should be deeply in- 
terested in that business because it fills their pockets and in- 
flates their pride. These phenomena are but symptoms. The 
huge, enormous danger of our world lies in the fact that Man 
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is a shirker. He is dodging his own transcendent destiny. He is 
seeking to evade the implications of his own manhood, because 
manhood is a thing ordered for eternity. And all our busy 
secularism, all our pompous politics, all our mammon-made 
wars, no matter how much noise they seem to make, are the 
futile or dishonest efforts of those who are doing less than their 
situation demands. All the screaming and braying of the mod- 
ern world is no better than the poor little boy’s humming. All 
its contortions are like the antics of the men who would have it 
appear that they were playing trombones. 

The world of secularism is a world of half-men: a world 
of shadows and pretense. It offers us no good reason for do- 
ing the things it expects us to do. It cannot explain why we 
should even put on our boots in the morning. In such a world 
persons become mere individuals, and society becomes a mere 
mass. But let no simple and sincere collectivist say that I have 
written a reactionary paper in support of “rugged individ- 
ualism.” “Rugged individualism” is not for men who know 
what they are. Upon the secular plane you may have individ- 
ualism, swallowing up society; or you may have collectivism, 
swallowing up the soul. But upon the plane of eternal life, 
the plane of redeemed life, the plane of truly ordered spiritual 
endeavor, you will have both personality and society. 

It was for such a divine adventure that man was created. 
It is this that he is refusing. He was intended to lift up his 
voice, to sing with the morning stars, and to shout with all 
the sons of God. He was intended to blow his trombone loud 
and clear as the trumpet of the archangel. When, if ever, he 
tries to do these things, the world, which is rapidly becoming 
a buzzing bee-hive, will hear the human note: the sound of a 
man that breaks forth all glorious in St. Paul and in Shake- 
speare: the voice of the eternal Manhood which sounds by the 


marvelous sea from the lips of the Word made Flesh. 
———e- ——_— 


“In Thee Have I Trusted” 
Ss) Gone AGO we heard of a church, the pastor of 


which had unconsciously brought about a very vexing 
situation. For a period of seven or eight years he had preached 
to his people a doctrine of independent thinking. He had held 
before their eyes as a goal to be obtained, complete emancipa- 
tion from what he called the traditional and conservative creeds 
of the day. His idea was to so increase the self-confidence of 
each hearer, that that hearer might embark upon a whole course 
of exploration without the restraining influence of creedal 
fences. The result was that many of the people whom he had 
thus trained, came to feel that the Church which had trained 
them, had nothing further to give them. They became as inde- 
pendent of this organization as if it had been a fraternal 
body to which they had belonged. It must have seemed rather a 
high price to pay for teaching a very questionable doctrine. 

It is our belief that far from needing to train people in 
independence, they need almost without exception, some pretty 
thorough training in dependence. Dependence upon God our 
Heavenly Father is nothing artificial. All the braggadocio of 
the modern intellectual cannot render less authentic the 
promptings of our human heart to trust God, to lean upon 
His guidance, and to trust confidently in his support. If we 
of the Church are to accomplish anything great, if we are 
to be partners in the establishing of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, then we must be ready to forsake an artificial inde- 
pendence... . 

The Forward Movement is a teacher of the humble art 
of human dependence. If we of the Episcopal Church will but 
grow in a trust and confidence in a Heavenly Father’s sup- 
port, we will be able to accomplish spiritual achievements which 
working alone would be impossible. 


—The (St. Paul, Minn.) “St. John’s Evangelist.” 
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Churchwomen Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark 
Editor 


Here, There, and Everywhere 
, \HE MATERIAL of the Forward Movement which 


has been prepared by the women associates, Religion 
in Family Life, will be published in time for Lent at 
five cents a copy. In addition to the outlines a full bibliography 
will be given for the preparation and follow-up of the course. 


Do you WANT an interesting short mystery play for 
Eastertide? Such an one has just been written by the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips Endecott Osgood, and is called ““. . . And Peter.” 
The Abingdon Press publishes this at 15 cts. a copy. 


THE Hoty Cross Mission, conducted by the Order 
of the Holy Cross, has for thirteen years worked in the hinter- 
land of Liberia, among the Gbande, Buzzi, and Gizi tribes. 
In 1935 there were sixteen stations with about a thousand per- 
sons, one hundred of whom are communicants, and more than 
five hundred under constant instruction for baptism. There 
is a boarding school for boys and one for girls, teaching them 
weaving, carpentry, and other civilized arts and crafts, train- 
ing them for Christian work among their own people. 


Mrs. SAMUEL SEABURY tells us that the National Church 
Club for Women, of which she is president, is carrying on 
among its social activities a relief work. Many families have 
been redeemed through the efforts of the club and at present 
ten families are on its relief roll. Six interesting meetings 
which are open to the public will be held this spring. They 
commenced with an illustrated lecture on Washington Cathe- 


dral by Mrs. Frederick W. Rhinelander. 


ON THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY for the last five hundred 
years the kings and queens of England have offered gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh in the Chapel Royal of St. James’ 
palace. The setting differs but little from the days of King 
Henry VIII. Yeomen of the guard in their picturesque cos- 
tumes acted as an escort to the king’s representatives, who 
carried the royal gifts to the altar rail where they were re- 
ceived by the precentor of the Chapels Royal, who conducted 
the service. 

The gold, twenty-five sovereigns, was distributed among 
twelve pensioners in accordance with an old tradition. The 
frankincense was presented to a church where incense is used, 
and the myrrh was sent to a London hospital. 


Miss BerrHa RicHarps, dean of the Bishop Tuttle 
School at Raleigh, N. C., and the administrative head, ex- 
pects to have a full school in 1936-37. This is a Church insti- 
tution for training young Negro women for the Church’s 
work, 


THE TOTAL NUMBER of student nurses at St. James’ Hos- 
pital, Anking, China, is thirty-three. Three recently admitted 
are Christians, two of these have been students at St. Agnes’ 
School in Anking, and one is a graduate of St. Hilda’s Junior 
Middle School in Wuchang. Miss Emeline Bowne is in charge. 
of the school of nursing. cS 


American Cathedrals 


The New York Cathedral of St. John the Divine * 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


O MUCH has been said and published in the columns of 

Tue Livinc CHurcH about the monumental Cathe- 

drals in New York City and Washington that neither 
of the articles on these two will be as long as their importance 
and their interest justify. Both are Cathedrals in the largest and 
best sense. Both were started and established as such. Both are 
truly monumental. Both are strategically located. Both fulfil 
the ideal and perform the function of a place for the praise 
and worship of Almighty God in two ways—statically in the 
grandeur and beauty of the temple, and actively in the services 
held within. Like other great Cathedrals, as is remarked in 
the beautiful guide book (published by the Laymen’s Club 
of the Cathedral and prepared 
by Edward Hagaman Hall), 
St. John the Divine first im- 
presses by its size. Its magni- 
tude is not only becoming to its 
rank as the chief church of the 
great diocese of New York 
and necessary for the accom- 
modation of large congrega- 
tions, but it also has a spiritual 
purpose, for it gives one the 
feeling of something bigger 
than one’s self and of a Power 
greater than one’s own. “The 
Cathedral gives me a feeling 
of humility,’ said a man to 
Bishop Greer one day. “When 
I go in,” said a college girl to 
him, “I forget myself.’’ And 
a man whom the Bishop met 
in the ambulatory said to him: 
“If I came here regularly, something about it—its size, its 
spaciousness, its loftiness, its great receding choir—something 
about it would compel me to be a Churchman.” 
' It is quite likely that the future will look back on this age 
as the age of Cathedrals. Certainly some of the spirit of the 
medieval builders has arisen in England and America, so that 
today three great Cathedrals are in the process of comple- 
tion in three great cities: New York, Washington, and Liver- 
pool ; and we have the great Grace Cathedral proceeding in San 
Francisco and a start made on the Cathedral Church of Christ 
in Philadelphia. 

The history of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, rising 
on Morningside Heights, New York, dates back to 1888 when 
the preliminary competitions were held for architects’ designs. 
The one chosen called for a French Romanesque exterior, 
treated internally after the Byzantine fashion. This was 
altered and amended many times, with rather unfortunate re- 
sults. The death of one of the original architects in 1907 led to 
the appointment of Ralph Adams Cram as consulting architect, 
with the difficult and delicate task of preparing a new design 
for nave, transepts, and crossing, and remodeling the already 


* Signed and numbered copies of the etching cn the cover, 14 inches high 
by 9% inches wide, entitled Nave of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, by Wil King, printed in a beautiful deep brown, may be obtained at $7.50 
each from the Morehouse Publishing Company. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Plan for the Completed Exterior 


completed choir. This feat Mr. Cram accomplished with his 
usual genius and brilliance. Departing from the Romanesque, 
the style of French Gothic was chosen. The glory of this Ca- 
thedral will be its mighty nave, comparable to the naves 
of Florence, Milan, and Cologne. When finished, St. John 
the Divine will be larger than any Cathedral in the world ' 
except St. Peter’s and the Seville Cathedral. 

While St. John the Divine will be and is a Cathedral 
of the Episcopal Church, its ministrations are not restricted and 
will not be. “Our democratic age,” said Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, “demands a place of worship that will not disregard 
the teachings of the Founder of Christianity. In this Cathedral 
there will be no pews, no 
locked doors, no pre-payment 
for sittings, no reserved rights 
of caste or rank, but one and 
the same welcome for all.” 
And what Bishop Potter 
prophesied when the Cathedral 
was first planned is literally 
true today. The charter of the 
Cathedral requires that “the 
seats for worshippers in said 
Cathedral church shall always 
be free’; and the Cathedral 
welcomes everybody to its ser- 
vices, irrespective of denomina- 
tional affiliations, nationality, 
or worldly estate. The Cathe- 
dral also welcomes those who 
belong to no Church or de- 
nomination. Its appeal to the 
latter was particularly con- 
templated when Bishop Potter said, ““The person in the period 
ot suspense as to certain fundamental beliefs needs something 
larger, higher, wider, and roomier, more impersonal, for the 
time being, than the parish church.” 

It is hardly necessary to add as a corollary of the foregoing 
that there are no “strangers’ pews’? in the Cathedral; and 
nobody, however unaccustomed to the Cathedral service, needs 
to feel any timidity or hesitation about attending. The large 
proportion of men in the Cathedral congregations is particu- 
larly noticeable. 

It is literally “a house of prayer for all people” although 
this statement was sensationally challenged several years ago 
because the board of trustees was not thrown open to men 
of all communions. As a correspondent of THE Living 
CHURCH several years ago said: “Is not the Cathedral being 
erected to the greater glory of God, and the worship of Him 
according to the rites of the Episcopal Church? Are we 
Churchmen unable to administer the temporal activities with- 
out the aid of gentlemen connected with other communions?... 
In our service we declare our belief in One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church. We are sincere in this; why then call 
in men from other communions, which make no claim as to 
being Catholic or Apostolic, in the accepted meaning of the 
words?” 


In 1902. Bishop Potter (not the. founder Bishop Horatio 
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ground. But I have not found it yet, and I am not going to 
be a liar and pretend that I have by taking a pew and identi- 
fying myself with a parish church. Some day, perhaps, all that 
will come, and I shall be glad if, honestly, it does. But just 
now I am like one who has been roughly handled by men or 
events, and who wants just to be “let alone,” and yet,’ he 
added, ‘the religious instinct in me is not dead. When e is 
then I cannot but think that there is virtually nothing berween 
a man and the swine of Gadara. And since there is something 
in me that, with Ajax, “cries for light,” I want a place in 
which to lift my cry; a place in which to be still; a place in 
which to wait on some higher Voice; and, amid whatever can 
speak to me through august voice, or sacred song, or stately 
environment, just to listen. No one notes me here. I come and 
gO; I stand or kneel; I listen or dream or question: and then 
quietly withdraw as unregarded as I came.’ ”’ 


Ee HIS Century article Bishop Potter refers briefly to the 
-history of the New York Cathedral’s particular enterprise, 
its progress, and its hopes. A corporation known as the Trustees 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine was formed in the year 
1872, under the presidency of the Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, 
which secured one or two considerable pledges, met once or 
twice to discuss the question of site, and rested. 

When Dr. Henry C. Potter, in the year 1887, became 
Bishop of New York, he took up the matter, published a letter 
addressed to the citizens of New York, convened the board 
of trustees of the Cathedral, initiated steps to fill its vacancies, 
and proceeded, as opportunity afforded, to push forward the 
undertaking toward a beginning. Liberal gifts were made— 


in one instance of $500,000, others of $100,000, and others of 


THE PROPOSED WEST FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL 


Potter) in a striking article on The Uses of a Cathedral 
related an experience which had come to him in England: 
“Tt occurred one autumn afternoon when I was leaving 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. I had been, as some thousands 
of people had been, to hear a great preacher, and, passing 
out of the west porch, found myself next an English scholar 
and teacher ‘of such illustrious fame that if | were to mention 
his name here it would be instantly recognized throughout the 
civilized world. ‘Ah,’ I said, ‘do you worship here?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
answered; ‘that is just it. I worship here—as far as I can 
worship.’ ‘For the sake of the music or the preaching?’ I asked. 
‘For neither,’ he said, ‘so far as they are primarily influential 
with me; though the service is very noble, and such preaching 
as we have heard this afternoon eminently worth hearing. But 
here is the one place where a man can come and say, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief!’ without the risk, to use 
your expressive American phrase, of being “corralled.” I rec- 
ognize the value of all the methods which usually obtain in a 
modern parish church; I perceive the propriety of looking 
after strangers who drift into one’s church, and seeking to 
shepherd and fold them; I honor the great zeal that seeks to 
know each person in a given congregation, and to bring them 
into closer relations with the parish: but for myself, I am not 
ready for that. You know my ancestry’ (his father, I knew, was 
a British rector of a somewhat narrow and intolerant type), 
‘and the traditions in which I was reared. Well, I have— 
for better or worse I do not undertake to say—parted com- 
pany with them. I am, so far as many most venerable tradi- 
tions and beliefs are concerned, afloat. My mind and my faith 
faculty—if I have such a thing, of which, sometimes, I am 
not very sure—will, I hope, some day find firm standing- THE BAPTISTRY 
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smaller sums; considerable bequests have been received—in 
one case of $400,000, and lesser amounts in others. The noble 
site formerly occupied by the Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum, 
and comprising the blocks between West 110th and 113th 
streets and Morningside drive and Amsterdam avenue, was se- 
cured. On St. John the Evangelist’s Day, December 27, 1891, 
the corner-stone was laid; and since then, as fast and as far as 
funds would permit, the work was pushed, and each succeeding 
bishop has continued the pushing and under the administra- 
tion of the present diocesan, Bishop Manning, such sub- 
stantial progress has been made that one can see what a great 
work has been wrought, what a great building has been raised 
to the glory of God. 


EW YORK, to a degree as yet imperfectly recognized 

even by its own citizens, is a polyglot city. A catalog 
of the languages daily spoken by its inhabitants to the vast 
majority of people would be surprising reading. A New York 
clergyman called on Bishop Potter one day to ask that provi- 
sion might be made for religious services for some Mesopo- 
tamian immigrants. 

“Really,” said the Bishop, a little impatiently, I fear it 
must be owned, “isn’t that overdoing it a bit, Mr. J——? 
Cannot a handful of Mesopotamians be provided for in con- 
nection with the service which you are conducting for your 
Armenian congregation?” 

“T don’t know what you call a handful, Sir,” said the 
young clergyman, smiling, “there are some eight hundred 
families of Mesopotamians within ten minutes’ walk of where 
Wwe are sitting at this moment; and as for the attendance of 
Mesopotamians upon Armenian services, the languages of the 
two people are about as remote from each other as Choctaw 
and Greek.” 

The concluding statement was doubtless an exaggeration, 
the Bishop remarked, but it was a sufficient illustration of 
a large and little-recognized fact. There pour into New York 
from all parts of the world steady streams of immigrants— 
German, Swedish, Russian, Oriental, and all the various tribes 
and nationalities of which these are typical 
—who, for a while, are shut up to the one 
language with which-they are familiar, 
their own. For them there is needed some 
provision which shall bridge over the space 
between their coming and their later acqui- 
sition of the tongue spoken in America, 
and so there has been provided in connec- 
tion with the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine the one feature which it is believed 
is absolutely unique. Surrounding the great 
choir the design provides for seven Chapels 
of Tongues. 

These seven chapels built around the 
choir on lines converging toward the 
sanctuary and deriving their name from 
the fact that they were intended for ser- 
vices of the Church in the languages of 
the principal ethnological groups or re- 
gions of the world, are one of the noblest 
conceptions of the Cathedral. In early 
Gothic churches, the fundamental idea of 
the apse with radiating chapels was Christ 
in the company of his saints. Here, in the 
cosmopolitan diocese of New York, this 
idea has appropriately been carried a step 
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further in these chapels to include the idea of all the nations of 
the earth gathered around the Altar of the Saviour of Mankind. 
They recall the cry of the multitude in Jerusalem at Pentecost: 
‘How hear we every man in our own tongue wherein we were 
born the wonderful works of God” (Acts 2:8, 11). 
Services in English are held in one or more of the chapels 
every day of the year and in foreign languages on special oc- 
casions. As a group the chapels eloquently express the catholic 
and democratic spirit of the Cathedral. They may be visited in 
order either from south to north or from north to south, but 
by looking through the archways of the choir to the opposite 
side of the ambulatory, glimpses may be had of the clerestory 
windows in the order in which they have been described. ‘The 
chapels are all separate gifts and are memorials of the persons 
mentioned under their respective headings. They are the 
Chapels of St. James, St. Ambrose, St. Martin of Tours, 
St. Saviour, St. Columba, St. Boniface, St. Ansgarius. In these 
chapels services are held in German, Spanish, French, Swedish, 
Italian, Armenian, and Chinese. Truly a wonderful service 
to worshipping mankind. 

Many men and organizations have joined in raising the 
funds needed for this great structure. In a sermon in January, 
1925, Bishop Manning said: 

“Men and women representing business, the professions, 
the Army and Navy, sports and recreation, the theater, patri- 
otic and historical societies, labor, education, science in all its 
departments, are giving their time and effort to this noble under- 
taking. The Cathedral will stand as a great witness 
to our faith in God and as a great symbol of our spiritual life, 
a magnificent expression of truth, of beauty, and of the spirit 
of brotherhood.” 

Just a concluding word as to the organization and admin- 
istration of the Cathedral: 

The Bishop is head of the corporation and chairman thereof, 
and the Cathedral is in close relation to the diocese. The 
preamble says: 


“The Bishop of the Diocese is the head of the corporation 
(Continued on page 273) 
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Charles Palmerston Anderson 


A Prophet of Social Righteousness 
By the Rev. Charles L. Street, PH.D. 


Headmaster, St. Alban’s School, Sycamore, Ill. 


HEN the eleven disciples 

met in the Upper Room = with us”? (Acts 1: 22 

in Jerusalem to choose a 
disciple to take the place of Judas 
Iscariot who had betrayed our 
Lord they chose a man who 
could be a witness with them 
of Jesus’ resurrection. They did 
not choose a man who was primarily gifted as a preacher 
or as a teacher. They did not choose a man who was noted 
for his influence in the Christian community in Jerusalem, 
or one who was famed for administrative ability. They did 
not choose a man because he had gifts of healing or could speak 
with tongues. There was just one qualification for which they 
were looking. They were seeking a man who had been with 
the Lord Jesus all during His ministry and who could be a 
witness with them of His resurrection. They were looking for 
a man who had known Christ and had seen with his own eyes 
the power of Christ to change men’s lives, the power of Christ 
to overcome evil and to vanquish death itself. So they chose two 
men and drew lots. And the lot fell on Matthias. We do not 
know much about St. Matthias. But we do know this much— 
he was chosen because the men who knew him best knew he 
would make a good witness. The tradition is that he ministered 
to his countrymen in and about Jerusalem and that later he 
carried the gospel into Cappadocia where, about the year 64, he 
was crucified as his Saviour was. 

It was on St. Matthias Day thirty-six years ago that Charles 
Palmerston Anderson was consecrated Bishop of Chicago. He, 
too, was an apostle who was a witness—a witness to the power 
of God through Jesus Christ to change men’s lives, to overcome 
ugliness and injustice and selfishness and sin, and to enable men 
to carry on triumphantly even in the face of death. 

As one reads Bishop Anderson’s sermons one is impressed 
by two things. The first is their simplicity and their directness. 
We who knew him and admired him and loved him and used to 
hear him preach know that there was a commandingness about 
his presence which held the attention and made it unnecessary 
for him to use many of the devices of the orator. But a great 
orator he was, none the less, and even in the written word the 
power of his personality the breadth of his vision and the clarity 
of his thought still grip us. 

The second thing that impresses one is his constant reitera- 
tion of certain great truths. He preached God as a living reality, 
Jesus Christ as a Divine Saviour and the Church as the instru- 
ment through which the power of God is brought into the lives 
of men. Bishop Anderson was a great Churchman and loved the 
Church, and yet the Church was for him always a means to an 
end and not an end in itself. To him the love of God meant the 
doing away with poverty and ugliness and social injustice and 
reconciling warring industrial groups and racial groups and 
national groups. He had a stalwart conviction that it was only 
by the power of Christ working through the Church that this 
reconciliation could be brought about. 


“Through Thy Church and through the power that is in 
Thy Church,” he prayed, “bring to this city and this land the 


THIS SERMON, on the text, 
was preached on Feb- 
ruary 19th in the chapel at Seabury-W estern 
Seminary in memory of Bishop Anderson, 
seventeenth Presiding Bishop of the Church, 
who died January 30, 1930. 


“A witness blessing of good government; 
through Thy Church and through 
the power that is lodged in 
Thy Church bring to us honest 
industry and sound commerce and 
persuade us all to lay the founda- 
tions of our business in Chris- 
tian morals.” 


His interest in Church unity grew largely out of his sense of 
the impotence of a divided Church to save a distracted world. 
Bishop Anderson has been thought of as a great preacher and 
an able administrator, a wise counsellor, a notable Presiding 
bishop, and a statesmanlike leader in the movement for Church 
unity. He is not so often thought of as a preacher of the social 
gospel and a prophet of social righteousness and it is in this réle 
that I would have you think of him today. 


“The greatest delusion of the twentieth century,” he pointed 
out in 1923, “is the belief in the inevitability of progress regard- 
less of what men do. 

“Progress consists in the unfolding of human power. Pro- 
gress is the release and control of power for the attainment of 
those things which add to the value of life. 

“Progress is in persons, not in things. It is an increasing 
ability to receive and transmit truth, beauty, and goodness. It is 
advancement in the qualities which make life fuller and better 
—knowledge, freedom, fellowship, love, justice, honor, peace, 
and righteousness. These are attributes of religion. Jesus Christ 
is their great exponent. It was He who said, ‘Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.’ It was He who said, 
‘I am come that ye might have life, and that ye might have it 
more abundantly.’ True religion and true progress go together. 
It is this which gives religion its perpetual youth. It never grows 
old. It never becomes stale. If it is true to itself, it has a buoyant 
enthusiasm for everything that makes for the higher develop- 
ment of man.” 


E SAW the importance of social organization. He was not 

afraid of change in the structure of society. He refers to 
“Mutualism or collectivism or partnership in the realm of in- 
dustry” and says that these seem to have the future in their 
hands. He had an interest in eugenics as man’s considered effort 
to better the racial stock. He believed in the League of Nations. 
But on the other hand he saw very clearly that while social or- 
ganization is important, the only way that the social order can 
be changed in the long run is by individual men and women who 
have the vision of the Kingdom of God before their eyes, and 
in their hearts the power for righteousness that comes through 
Jesus Christ and His Church. Social and political reform begin 
at the wrong end. Such an attempt is merely— 


“patching up the machinery of society which may work 
today and break down tomorrow, instead of reconstructing the 


’ motives of men. It is trying to compel unconverted men to enter 


the Kingdom of God which their eyes have not seen, before 
creating in them a passion for the righteousness which is in 
Christ Jesus. . . . Our problem is to socialize the individual 
conscience and to individualize the social conscience.” 


In his sermon at the opening of the General Convention in 
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Washington in 1928 he commented as follows on secularism: 


“The problems which confront the Church today can all be 
gathered up into one problem. It is the problem of seculariza- 
tion—the secularization of the home as though the family were 
the creature of the state and Christian marriage only a civil con- 
tract, and as though Christianity could survive in a Church of 
secularized homes—the secularization of business as though the 
chief end of man was to make money, rather than ‘to glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever’—the secularization of politics as 
though the powers that be were not the responsible ‘ministers 
of God’—the secularization of the church, as though building 
churches and raising quotas and operating clubs completed the 
design of ‘the Church of God which He hath purchased with 
His own blood’—the secularization of life as though men could 
‘live without God in the world’ as though there were no such 
things as the grace of God, the forgiveness of sins and the salva- 
tion of souls. 

“Here is the battleground of the Church. This is the citadel 
which has to be attacked. These are the 
lines along which the Church’s battles 
must be fought.” 


It was along these lines that Bishop 
Anderson was fighting the Church’s 
battles. I am going to ask you to listen 
to what he had to say about three im- 
portant social questions—the industrial 
question, the race question, and the prob- 
lem of war. 


N THE realm of industry he insisted 
that human values must come before 
material values. 


“Labor is not merchandise,” he said, 
“and capital is not an impersonal mon- 
ster. Both, are made up of human beings 
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other and petition for each other and help each other ; the same 
principle which justifies your intercessory prayers In your 
churches justifies your collective bargaining in your factories 
and in your stores. I don’t hesitate to say that when men use the 
might of mere money to stand out against organized and dis- 
organized women and children over the principle of collective 
bargaining, they are taking a position which the Christian 
Church cannot endorse.” 


On the question of the living wage he said: 


“T have heard Christian men by the dozen protest against 
the principle of the living wage—which is only another way of 
saying that I, as an individual, have a right by a process of slow 
starvation and slow torture to make profit at the expense of the 
life-blood of a fellow man. It is contrary to the whole principle 
of religion, to the whole teaching of Jesus Christ. One ought to 
say today almost more about salaries than about a living wage 
because in these days it is the man and the woman on a salary 
that are getting horribly pinched. What 
is happening? The rich are getting 
enormously rich. Some of them are be- 
coming rotten with wealth but many 
people are receiving the same salary that 
they received ten, fifteen, twenty years 


” 


ago. 

Human values for him came before 
material values, and again and again he 
insisted on that principle, and refused 
to let that principle be obscured by the 
arguments of those who could not see 
clearly as he saw and were satisfied with 
things as they were. 


EAR AGAIN what Bishop Ander- 
son had to say on the race question. 
In speaking of religion and race in 1923 


with consciences, rights, and responsibili- 
ties. There is a higher law than economic 
law. It is the moral law. When the two 
come into conflict the moral law must 
prevail or catastrophe will ensue. The closer reconciliation of 
capital and labor is seen in the recognition that their interests 
are mutual. This mutuality of interest is manifested in various 
ways. In some cases labor has a financial interest, through stock 
ownership, in the prosperity of the business. In some cases 
employers and employes have entered into a formal agreement 
under which the voice of both is heard at the directors’ meetings. 
These are signs of the times. They indicate that the relationship 
of capital and labor is not that of master and servant but that 
of co6perators and partners in a matter of mutual concern. 
Translate this into the language of religion and it becomes 
fellowship and brotherhood. When these principles begin to 
enter commerce and industry the world is going ahead. The 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week cannot survive in this 
atmosphere. The public conscience becomes more acute in the 
matter of child labor. Men become of more importance than 
money. These and such like things indicate which way the wind 
is blowing. It is a gain when it can be said that ‘mercy and 
truth have met together, and righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.’ ” 


Again he said: 


“T believe in God, therefore I believe in the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. We are constantly having strikes here in Chi- 
cago and they nearly always revolve around the principle of 
collective bargaining. What is the religious principle which lies 
at the bottom of it? Precisely the same thing that lies at the 
bottom of your intercessory prayers. If it is right for us as 
Christians to get together as a family of God and pray for each 
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he called attention to the words in the 
Collect for Missions in the Prayer Book 
—“O God who hast made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth”—and went on to point out that they 
are taken from part of St. Paul’s speech to the Athenians on 
Mars Hill. But he points out further that in that speech, St. 
Paul made an important statement which has not been incor- 
porated into the prayer. St. Paul said, “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth 
and hath determined the times before appointed and the bounds 
of their habitation.” That is, it is not only true that men are 
of one blood and so are brothers and should be treated as such, 
but it is also true that God hath set bounds to their habitations. 
This provides a further principle in the affairs of races and 
nations that we would do well to bear in mind. It may well be 
Bishop Anderson says, that “the highest welfare of the Sele 
race may be best brought about by each race living its own 
separate life, rather than by an attempt to blend incompatible 
races through intermarriage or through an economic admixture. 
There seems to be a religious as well as a political sanction for 
such immigration laws as would protect the ability of each race 
to render its own service in its own Way.” 

In this address he made a special plea for understanding and 
friendship between Christians and Jews, and between white 
people and the Negroes. The race riots had taken place in Chi- 
cago the summer before so he was talking in no academic ab- 


stractions. He understood very well the social causes behind 
that tragic upheaval. 


Fr : ‘ 
There was blame,” he said, “on both sides ; but there is one 
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thing for which white people ought not to blame black people. 
Blame industry, if you will, for its social iniquity in bringing 
masses of black people into a white city without providing 
houses for them. Blame politics, if you will, for appealing to 
their lowest passions and prejudices after they came here; but 
let not white men blame black men for doing what white men 
have always done, namely seek opportunities for advancement.” 


EAR WHAT Bishop Anderson had to say about Nation- 
alism. During the World War he believed with most of 
us that our country was fighting in a righteous cause. 
In his convention address in May, 1917, he urged the people 
of the diocese to do their part to help win the war. 


“Just because it is a war not of hate or conquest, and because 
it is a war that is pressed for the welfare of the world, I hope 
the American nation will pursue its task at whatever cost in 
money and men until destructions are brought to a perpetual 
end. The only price at which we can purchase peace for our- 
selves and the world, I am convinced, is the price of war. Let it 
cost what it may, it will be worth it.” 


He himself gave the best that he had. But no one knew 
better than he did the tragedy of war, its cost in human life and 
human sorrow, its destruction of all that is best in men and in 
society. Five years after the Armistice he said: 


“Speaking for myself, I am not a pacifist. There have been 
wars and there may be wars in the future when the highest ser- 
vice that a man can render is to offer up his life to what he 
considers to be the higher life. There may be in the future, 
justifiable wars for innocence, for the weak, for backward 
peoples, for the downtrodden and the oppressed. On the other 
hand, wars of acquisitiveness and conquest, wars for markets, 
for mines, for oil wells (and they represent most of the world’s 
wars) are wars of an entirely different character. If another 
war of such sort looms up on the horizon in your lifetime or 
mine, I hope that we shall have the perspicacity to see through 
the lying political propaganda by which it is sought to persuade 
us that a war for conquest is really a war for spiritual integrity, 
and, that, recognizing the camouflage, we may by the grace of 
God be able to resist it and take the consequences. It seems to 
me that this is the Christian position.” 


He was patriotic but no one saw more clearly than he that 
patriotism did not mean simply blind obedience to the State. A 
man’s loyalty to his country and his loyalty to Jesus Christ may 
sometimes conflict, and when such conflict occurs there is no 
question of which master he should serve. Already in 1928 could 
be seen the beginnings abroad and even in our own country of 
demands on the part of the State for the complete domination of 
the life of the individual. 


“The priceless possession of religious liberty,” Bishop 
Anderson said in that year, “is being threatened in our day. It 
is threatened by a conception of nationalism which takes the 
form of an intellectual imperialism, claiming not only omni- 
potence but omniscience, penetrating the recesses of the mind 
and branding constructive criticism as treasonable. Are men to 
be compelled by law to teach their children a special brand of 
religion and to set them against the general trend of science 
especially in these days when the reconciliation of science and 
religion is getting under way? Are ministers of the gospel to be 
put under pressure to idolize the present social order, which 
brought about the greatest catastrophe in history, as if the gospel 
of Christ had no further light to shed on human relationships ? 
Are blacklists to be made of many of our pioneers because they 
are ahead of their times? God forbid! ‘Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free. If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.’ 

“The only favor which the Church should ask of the con- 
temporary world is freedom to lift up Christ before men. With- 
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out that freedom it would perish. The Church may well say, 
‘Give me liberty or give me death.’ ” 


ISHOP ANDERSON spoke these words in 1928. That 
was only eight years ago but the changes in the fabric of 
our social and economic life in those eight years have been 
revolutionary. The economic depression we have been going 
through, the transition from an economy of scarcity to an 
economy of abundance, the growing realization of the serious- 
ness of technological uhemployment, have changed the setting 
of the problem of capital and labor. The problems arising from 
the conflict between racial groups and national groups, the prob- 
lems centering about relation of the individual to the State are 
seen in a new light these days and have taken on a new signifi- 
cance with the events of the last eight years. Yet, what Bishop 
Anderson said ten and fifteen and twenty years ago is as fresh 
today as it was when he said it because he was talking about the 
principles of the Kingdom of God and the principles of Jesus 
Christ who “‘alone is the same yesterday, today and forever, not 
standing still but at the head of the procession, leading people 
onward and upward toward the Kingdom of God.” 

Bishop Anderson’s Holy Week addresses delivered in 1923 
which dealt with many of these matters are dedicated to another 
prophet of social righteousness, the Rt. Rev. Charles D. Wil- 
liams, “whose loyalty to Christ led him to claim all the king- 
doms of this world for his Lord and Master.” These words 
which he applied to Bishop Williams we may apply to Bishop 
Anderson. His loyalty to Christ led him, too, to claim all the 
kingdoms of this world for his Lord and Master. Like St. 
Matthias he was an apostle and a witness with the other apos- 
tles, bearing his testimony before all men to the love of God and 
the glory of Christ Jesus and the power that comes through His 
Church into the lives of men to help them to make a better 
world. 


— 


American Cathedrals 
(Continued from page 270) 


and the chairman thereof. He has the right to nominate the 
dean, the canons, the other Cathedral clergy, and two clerical 
members of the corporation. His consent is necessary to the 
removal from office of the dean or a canon or other Cathedral 
clergyman. He has the right to use the Cathedral at his dis- 
cretion for all episcopal acts, and for diocesan and other re- 
ligious services and ecclesiastical meetings. Upon notice to 
the dean, he may preach and may designate special preachers for 
special occasions. He shall have the general direction of the 
religious services in the Cathedral, which direction shall be 
expressed through the dean.” 


The Cathedral is the church of the diocese, and the trus- 


tees of the Cathedral are nominated by the diocesan conven- 
tion and elected by the trustees. 
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Everyday Religion 


What Must I Believe? 


seat on a train turned to me and said out of a clear sky: 
“T know you'll think it’s terrible, but Pm afraid I’ve 
lost my religion.” 

She was a college graduate, and a teacher—a fine honorable 
girl. I answered, “It would be terrible if you had; but I don’t 
believe it. Let’s hear about it.” 

Then came a revelation that astounded me. I wanted to 
laugh and didn’t dare. The whole trouble with this girl was 
that no longer could she believe that in the next life good peo- 
ple are turned into angels. She didn’t want to be an angel. And 
yet, about all she had gained from her Church was the idea 
that some day to be an angel ought to be the height of her 
desires. 

She was shocked when I confided in her that I didn’t want 
to be an angel either. (Funny, how people expect you to keep 
on carrying what they throw away!) 

When we had cleared up the difference between man and 
angels, it was plain to see why she was disturbed. This angel 
notion was almost her entire religious stock-in-trade. From 
there on I was busy writing out on a telegraph blank our lyrical 
little creed from the Catechism which begins, “First I learn 
to believe in God the Father . . .”—and explaining it to her. 

There are thousands of mature persons who are no better 
off than that young teacher. Their minds are cluttered up 
with notions, which they at first try to respect as necessary 
truth. Then for long they writhe uneasily under the burden. 
At last, if they are honest, they cast the notion off—and, un- 
happily, with it real religion and the Church. 

Here is a work any well-instructed layman can quietly do. 
Let friends reveal what childish notions they regard as neces- 
‘sary to religion—and relieve them. Show how few and how 
exalted are the truths we ought to believe. Thousands of new 
members would come gladly in at the church door once the 
brush-pile of non-essential was removed. 

Some of these non-essentials are highly worthy and rela- 
tively good. But the point is, they are not generally necessary 
for salvation. 

Take the matter of tithing. As a free act of ordered love 
it is glorious. It has Scriptural basis—(Old Testament). 
“Tithers put many of us to shame, who have left the Church’s 
minimum program wallowing in a $300,000 debt. Most tithers 
are fine, genuine Christians, and many of them prosper. 

But the point is, tithing is not a practice required of the 
Church. It is not a measuring stick for holiness. And no one 
‘ought to be made to stumble by that theory of duty known 
as tithing. It is a matter of individual persuasion. 

How few are the eternal verities! The Church in her divine 
_ sanity keeps them few. Our Lord clearly foresaw this 
when He rebuked the Pharisees: “Yea, they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
‘sholuders: but they themselves will not move them with 
their finger.” 


Gis TIME AGO an acquaintance sitting in the same 


—__—__—§_~¢—_____. 
IT Is veRY Easy to be religious without being righteous, as the 


Lord hath warned us, and equally easy to be critical without 
‘having any particular virtue. —Bishop Johnson. 
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What Chinese Communists Do 
to Missionaries 


By Frank Rawlinson 
NCJC News Service Correspondent 


HAT CHINESE COMMUNISTS think of mis- 

\\ sionaries is brought out in the experience of two who 

were captured on October 2, 1934, and held till 
November 18, 1935. 

Mr. A. Hayman and Mr. R. Bosshardt, members of the 
China Inland Mission, were captured at Kiuchow, Kweichow, 
their station, together with their families and Miss G. Emblem. 
The women and children were soon released as they could 
not keep up with the rapidity with which the Communists 
marched. The two captives were kept on the move for twenty- 
six days after which the movements of the Communists were 
less frequent and extensive. Though they were beaten once 
and once shut in a dark room for five weeks, they were, in 
general, treated as privileged prisoners, their treatment being 
in sharp contrast with that accorded to Chinese prisoners. 

As a rule the foreign prisoners ate the same food as the 
Communists. Mr. Hayman, being a New Zealander, received 
a certain amount of sympathy as being a victim of British 
imperialistic control of a “colony.” Mr. Bosshardt, being 
Swiss by descent but born and trained in England, was 
viewed with more suspicion as representing directly imperial- 
istic influence. Both were, however, viewed as spies. Toward 
the end both men received more consideration. At first they 
were “foreign dogs” and “imperialist dogs”; later they became 
“foreign teachers.”” Owing to the increasing ill health of Mr. 
Hayman he was released on November 18, 1935. Mr. Boss- 
hardt, however, still remains in captivity with his where- 
about unknown. 

In the winter of 1934 they managed to escape but were 
captured and duly tried therefor. The trial was held in pub- 
lic, judgment to be pronounced by appeal to the people. It 
happened, however, that the trial of a Chinese prisoner being 
long protracted, very few remained when judgment was asked 
upon the two missionaries. In consequence the punishment 
of the two foreigners was referred to the principal Red Com- 
mittee which issued a long statement. Both of them were 
charged with having been sent to China “under imperialistic 
principles to delude with the teachings of Jesus the docile 
people” and with having served as a vanguard in the interest 
of imperialism with a view to “dividing up China as a melon.” 
Special deprecating reference was made to their work among 
the Miao, one of the tribes in West China. ‘“With the Bible of 
Jesus (they) have positively drugged the people with a view 
to destroying all those who are opposed to imperialism.” In con- 
sideration of the fact, however, that neither knew Soviet law 
their punishments as pronounced were lessened somewhat. 
Bosshardt was to be imprisoned for a year and a half while 
Hayman was to be imprisoned for a year, actually to Decem- 
ber 18, 1935, just one month later than the date on which he 
was released. Both were to be heavily fined. This judgment 
seems not to have been carried out very rigorously. No fines 
have, of course, been collected. 

ee 6 eee 
Revolution or Revival? 
@e MINDS are set in the direction of revolution and 
change, but all these things are false replies. We can never 


solve our problems until we have faced the great weakness in the 
human chain of experience: ourselves. 


—Frederick A. Wilmot. 


Modest Notes for Anyman’s Lent 
By the Rev. William M. Hay 


Rector of Grace Church, Long Hill, Conn. 


ENT IS a time of housecleaning—clearing away the dust 
of the interior house, re-arranging your mental furniture, 
discarding outworn ideas and manners, placing in position 

new motives, polishing the windows through which you look at 
life and your neighbors—in general transforming the whole 
place. 

Another good way to look at Lent is to consider it a fresh 
New Year’s Day (resolutions and all), a time for looking 
back and forward, and making a new start. 

Inventory-taking is essential in any business. In religion 
it is called self-examination. All the helps to self-examination 
tend to emphasize your shortages and omissions. But if you 
are any sort of a Christian at all, your inventory ought to 
show that as compared with a year or five years ago, you have 
now a much greater stock of certain things—more patience, 
more charity, more hope. If so, be glad, and give God thanks, 
and strive to continue. 

But, as we are what we are, our shortages are likely to show 
up pretty plainly, and that is one chief reason why we all dis- 
like and delay examining ourselves. The other reason. is that 
we know well that it is going to be inconvenient, expensive, 
and tedious to make the needed changes. But be as thoroughly 
honest with yourself as a person can be. One certain result is 
going to be pessimism and an inferiority complex—in other 
words, a good taste of humility. Pessimism is really grand 
stuff, if used aright. The right way to use it is, not as a home, 
but as a stopping place. Stop there, by all means, often, and 
abhor yourself in dust and ashes, and sleep under Elijah’s 
juniper tree. That’s good for us all. But there’s a job to be 
done, a road to travel, we must push on. Even the Mount 
of Transfiguration was not allowed for long to detain the 
disciples (because at the foot of that resplendent hill was 
the grief and pain of a nameless, common family). So use 
your pessimism about yourself, use it to discover how frail 
and foolish you are by yourself, but then go on to discover 
a Helper. The man is rare who by himself can do any great 
thing. Most worthwhile purposes are accomplished by great 
numbers of common men cooperating. Realize as thoroughly 
as you can that you’re a poor affair; then contribute that 
poverty. That is what pushes the Church ahead. Most of us 
are not even one-talent men, but half-talent or quarter-talent ; 
but the fidelity of the small man with the small equipment 
in the small sphere can be genuine—and it is tremendously 
needed. 

Lent is a time of abstinence with days of fasting. I am not 
now speaking of food, of flesh, versus fish. There are some 
other things from which to abstain. 

1. Consider your daily speech. Is there anything in your 
talk-habits (ranging from profanity, ill-natured surmisings, 
harsh criticisms, downright lies, exaggerations, smut, angry 
epithets, down to mere triviality and vaporings) that would 
be improved by abstinence for forty days? 

2. Consider your daily spending of money. How much 
represents pure selfishness? Compare your spendings for any 
one item (neckties, cigars, golf, gin, tips, anything) with your 
gifts to religion. Have you ever actually gone without any- 
thing you strongly desired, in order to give the price thereof 
to the Church? Or have you always doled out a bit from your 


surplus, and thought you were being pretty generous? Well, 
why not for once, this Lent, just for the experience, try match- 
ing pennies—for every cent you spend unnecessarily during 
Lent, pinch out an equal amount for, say, Liberia? 

3. Consider your eyesight. Have you ever put your weight 
against (or even bothered to form an opinion about) dirty 
movies in your town, bawdy songs in your radio, smutty maga- 
zines, whiskey advertisements, your state’s divorce laws or 
labor laws? Lent is a good time to remember that you are 
a part of public opinion. Your silence is your opinion—either 
that these things are all right, or that nothing can be done 
about them. 

4. Consider your neighbor—I mean the fellow at the next 
desk or the next bench or in the next office. This Lent, abstain 
from stand-offshness. Bring up the subject of Church, ser- 
mons, preachers; or if any of these or allied subjects crop up, 
don’t side-step. If a man says he’s going “to hear the Rev. 
Witherspoon tonight,” ask if you can go along. The man 
will be pleased, and there’s your chance to invite him another 
night to your own church. 

Those Forward Movement booklets are fine ammunition 
for a little missionary and evangelistic work by the diffident; 
for they are dignified, simple, profound, friendly, brief. They 
will fit an ordinary envelope. Carry a few in your pocket. 
Leave one in the taxi, in the subway seat, on the restaurant 
desk, and in general pass them around. Don’t make yourself 
a nuisance; on the other hand, they are so neat and attractive, 
they make their own apology. And one of those that you hand 
over may make all the difference in the world to somebody. 

5. How about your family and home? Is there anything 
there that you could abstain from, to the great blessing of 
yourself and them? In the eerie At nine In word? 
In example? Think it over. 
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THE BLESSED TRINITY 


RIUNE GOD, we stand to praise Thee, 

For Thy loving, watchful care; 

Hymns of praise we raise to Heaven, 
E’er we kneel again in prayer. 


God the Father, we would bless Thee 
For the gift of Thy dear Son, 

For the Sacrifice eternal, 

Which for us redemption won. 


God the Son, we worship ever— 
Thee, who all our sins hast borne, 
Saving us by Thy example, 

Thee, the pure and holy One. 


God the Spirit, we adore Thee, 
Dwelling new within each heart; 
In the Sacrament supernal, 

Thou dost heavenly life impart. 


Trinity of love and glory, 
Three in One and One in Three, 
Highest praises earth and Heaven 
Offer up eternally. 
(Rev.) Witt1am WALTER SMITH. 
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Books of the Day 


Edited by Elizabeth McCracken 


God and Healing 


Gop Works THrRouGH MepiciNgE. By Victor Herbert Lukens. 
Revell. $1.50. 


HIS BOOK, as its subtitle states, is a discussion of God’s 

healing force. It has issued from a very personal experience 
on the part of the author, who is pastor of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, South Orange, N. J. Again and again the subject of God 
and healing has been dealt with from many angles. The output in 
the past decade on this subject has been profuse. This happens to 
be the sensible kind and it commends itself to reason. The author 
tells us in the preface that the substance of the book was delivered 
in the form of lectures to the students of the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary of Princeton, N. J. 

The author encourages the use of two forces for healing, that 
of medical science and the healing power of faith in Almighty God. 
He opens the subject by heading his first chapter Always the 
Doctor. He says: “Consult a doctor as soon as you are taken sick. 
Then never do without him until you get well.” This commends 
itself to our commonsense. Next he deals very clearly with the 
idea of God’s healing force, following up with a number of chap- 
ters on what sickness is not. To the author it is neither punishment 
nor castigation nor chastening. He names ten sources of sickness 
and ten spiritual remedies. 

Mr. Lukens heartily accepts the best results of medical practice 
and clearly distinguishes between the silly quackery of some heal- 
ing cults and the sober results of the healing ministry of the 
Church. He presents the tested values of both the medical pro- 
fession and faith healing. He particularly addresses himself to the 
younger ministers, who are starting out in their work of the cure 
of souls. He urges upon them the great need today of the proper 
approach to this subject and the right use of the healing gift. 

This book is a good one to place in the hands of the chronically 
ill, or the person who has some crank theory of how sickness is an 
“error of the mortal mind.” The writer has a stimulating, popular 
style that makes the volume readable. 

ALBERT E. GREANOFF. 
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CEcumENIcA. Revue de Synthése théologique trimestrielle. 
Janvier, 1936. S. P. C. K. London. Pp. 92. One shilling. 


HE JANUARY NUMBER, which completes the second 

volume of this most valuable quarterly devoted to the inter- 
ests of Church unity, contains four articles, three by members of 
the Church of England and the fourth by a Lutheran. They cover 
such topics as the “Social Character of the Christian Sacraments,” 
an account of the doctrinal position of F. D. Maurice, and a 
defense of the English Reformation. The Lutheran exposition of 
“Word and Sacrament” is the subject of a lengthy editorial com- 
ment, in which the difference between the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant view of sacraments is noted. The Chronicle contains items 
of interest from England, Germany, Russia, and other countries. 
The text is given of the sermon preached by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at the service of intercession for the persecuted 
Christians in Russia held in London last May. M. M. 


—— 
The Beatitudes Today 


Tue Beratirupes IN THE Mopern Wor tp. By Morgan Watcyn- 
Williams. Round Table Press. $1.50. 


4 Bats IS A HANDBOOK dealing with the Beatitudes in 
relation to the contemporary world. A chapter is given to each 
of the sayings of our Lord in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew 
which we commonly call the Beatitudes. Mr. Watcyn-Williams 
has dealt with them entirely from a present-day slant. He uses a 
great many illustrations from contemporary conditions that reveal 
his profound interest in the sorrows and strife of living men. 
Every now and then one realizes how sensitive the author is to the 
many sore spots in our post-war world. 

In chapter three, which he entitles The Blessing of Detach- 
ment, he speaks with a sense of deep sadness of the poverty that 


prevails today. He tells us: “The society in which the rich become 
richer and the poor poorer is a society which denies fellowship. 
Compulsory poverty and fortuitous riches alike lie outside the 
blessing of Jesus.” He makes it clear that he believes: Despite 
honorable exceptions, few are capable of mastering great posses- 
sions. Men are owned by them, rather than owners of them. 

He has written a creative chapter which he entitles Constructive 
Peace. To make peace today involves great sacrifice. He informs 
us that “the way. forward is not an easy one. Peace is a shining 
summit which calls us on and on.” He says a few mordant things 
that we should take to heart. Here is one: “We laughed at the 
Kaiser’s ‘good old German God,’ and we smile at the Aryan deity 
of the Nazi, but we, too, are infected with the same WinuSsael 
wonder whether we are. We may soon be put to the test in the 
days to come when our so-called interests are at stake. 

This book may be used for personal and class study. The 
chapters are convenient and of the right length for group study. 

ALBERT E. GREANOFF. 
———_ 
Two English Saints 


JouN FisHeR AND THomas More: Two English Saints. By 
Richard Lawrence Smith. Sheed & Ward. Pp. xi-308. $2.50. 


BOOK TO SERVE as the presentation volume to the Pope, 

the cardinals,~and other prelates upon the occasion of a 
canonization is likely to have certain characteristics, and this dual 
biography is no exception. The author makes a most naive admis- 
sion in a footnote on the first page where he says that his historical 
introduction contains “many generalizations, which all need 
qualifying to be completely accurate.’ Could a stern critic make a 
more sweeping indictment? Students of the lives of these saintly 
and illustrious men, including cultured Roman Catholics, are 
likely to experience a sense of irritation at the occasional assump- 
tions and the frequent sentimentality of an otherwise readable 
narrative. Some of our Roman brethren have recently shown dis- 
pleasure at what they term our inconsistency, seeing that members 
of our communion have acclaimed as martyrs these men who shed 
their blood in defense of the papacy to which we are unwilling to 
submit ourselves. But they should remember that the case of 
conscience for an English Catholic in England became very differ- 
ent after the action of Pope Pius V in the reign of Elizabeth and 
again since the time of the Vatican Council. There is a wide dif- 
ference between the primacy of the Roman see and the supremacy 
claimed for papal infallibility. 

It is interesting to note in this connection another opinion in 
the editorial comments of the June number of the Jesuit publica- 
tion the Month. It is there said concerning these two martyrs, 
that “fundamentally they died for human liberty, for those inde- 
feasible rights of conscience which the absolute ruler, be he King 
or Dictator, is always trying to destroy.” 

MotHer Mary Maupgz, C.S.M. 
ee 
Dr. Fosdick’s Recent Sermons 


Tue Power To See Ir THroucu. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Harper. 1935. Pp. vi-248. $1.50. 


HIS VOLUME contains twenty-five of Dr. Fosdick’s ser- 

mons. This great pulpit orator needs no introduction; and one 
knows that his messages are full of noble sentiments, well ex- 
pressed and suited for the needs of the day. Innumerable illustra- 
tions serve to illuminate the different addresses. 

Many tendencies of the time are to be deplored; and the author 
pays his respects to the cynicism, the carping criticism, and other 
elements that are in the air. But he feels that the real barrier to 
our welcoming of Christ is not a sophisticated mind but an un- 
worthy life. Sin is the obstacle. There are things in our lives which 
will have to leave if Christ comes in. “If He came-in, war and 
greed, and many a social evil they have produced, would have 
to go. So He is still ‘despised and rejected of men.’ ” 


Epcar L. PENNINGTON. 
—_o—____ 


A Gossip is often one who loves to denounce the sins which 
he longs to commit. —Bishop Woodcock. 
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CanadianChurchmen 
Strike at Naziism 


Interfaith Meeting Adopts Manifesto 
Urging League to Act; American 
Isolationism Deplored 


the Nazi government’s treatment of 

Jews, non-Aryan Christians, and 
“various Gentiles” was adopted Febru- 
ary 19th by leading representatives of all 
Christian denominations in Canada, in- 
cluding Church of England, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, United Church, 
and Friends. 


[ites (NCJC)—A denunciation of 


The denunciation, in the form of a six- 
point manifesto, expresses “unqualified 
protest” against the persecution of various 
elements in the third Reich, and declares 
that further silence in regard to these 
persecutions is “impossible and will only 
aggravate a condition which civilization 
should deem utterly intolerable.” 

The manifesto declares that the Ger- 
man situation is “an inescapable responsi- 
bility of the League of Nations” and urges 
representatives of the Dominion of Can- 
ada and the British Empire in the League 
to press for League action in regard to the 
matter submitted by Mr. McDonald in his 
letter of resignation. 

It also takes the United States to task 
for its “isolationism” in regard to world 
affairs, declaring: 


“We fear, moreover, that so long as our 
neighbor, the United States of America, 
continues her policy of isolationism and re- 
frains from throwing her whole weight into 
the effort to secure international collec- 
tive security, the League will be inherently 
inhibited from displaying the strong action 
which the exigencies of the moment require. 

“We in Canada know quite well the il- 
lusive appeal of isolationism but such a policy, 
we are convinced, only paves the way in our 
day to international anarchy, the utter ruin 
of civilization, and in the end to the de- 
struction everywhere of those principles of 
freedom and democracy which have been the 
glory of North American life. We there- 
fore venture to submit our most sincere con- 
viction in this respect to our fellow-Christians 
in the United States, in the hope that they 
will join with us in bringing the full weight 
of New World idealism to bear upon the 
furtherance of collective security.” 


The manifesto urges Canada to provide 
a haven for a “reasonable number’ of 
“selected” refugees from Germany if the 
flow of exiles does not cease. It calls for 
the promotion of an “essential Canadian- 
ism based on Christian citizenship in which 
the roots of ancient prejudices may wither.” 
This new culture, the manifesto says, “will 
be free from racial arrogance and thus, 
making for the abatement of narrow na- 
tionalism, will contribute toward the 
realization of justice and righteousness 
throughout the world.” 


THE REV. WILLIAM B. SPOFFORD 
Executive Secretary of the CLID 


Young Churchmen Urged 
to Take Part in Politics 


Bishop Stewart Stresses Youth’s Part in 
Clean Government 


Cuicaco—Young Churchmen were 
urged to enter politics as a‘means of insur- 
ing clean political organizations for the 
future by Bishop Stewart, speaking at the 
Washington’s Birthday celebration spon- 
sored by laymen’s organizations of the dio- 
cese on February 22d. 

Clean politics and freedom of the press 
would be two of Washington’s chief aims 
if he were alive today, said the Bishop. He 
urged a public press which is above party 
politics and the cleansing of politics of the 
sinister attitude which he said now clings 
to it. The country is but an enlargement of 
the family, declared the Bishop, and a man 
or boy should hold the same attitude toward 
country as he does toward his own family. 

Three hundred men and boys gathered at 
St. James’ Church for the corporate Com- 
munion in honor of Washington, at which 
the Bishop was the celebrant. Breakfast 
followed at the Lawson YMCA, at which 
the Bishop delivered his annual address to 
the group. 


Rev. Dr. Block Declines 


Coadjutorship of Kansas 
Topeka, Kans.—The Rev. Dr. Karl 


Morgan Block, rector of St. Michael’s 
and St. George’s Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced his decision to de- 
cline his recent election to be Bishop 
Coadjutor of Kansas. 
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CLID Conference 
Urges United Front 


Annual Meeting of Socially-Minded 
Churchmen Warns Against Fascist 
Tendencies in U.S.A. 


By CuHaries D. KEAN 
Bitoni Mp.—Advocating codpera- 


tion in a united front against the 

suppression of civil liberties by Fas- 
cist tendencies in the United States, the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy 
in its annual Washington’s birthday con- 
ference at Baltimore heard the danger 
discussed by several speakers and passed 
resolutions favoring united action. 

The program began February 22d with a 
luncheon, a discussion meeting, and a din- 
ner meeting; and a corporate Communion, 
special sermons at leading Baltimore 
churches, and an open forum meeting on 
the 23d. The Rev. W. Owings Stone, rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s Church, Baltimore, and 
chairman of that city’s chapter of the 
CLID arranged the program. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER GROUPS URGED 


Closer codperation with such secular 
organizations as the American League 
Against War and Fascism and the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, and federated 
activity with organizations of other Chris- 
tian bodies similar to the CLID was urged 
by the Rev. William B. Spofford, exec- 
utive secretary, in his annual report at the 
luncheon. He cited the league’s work dur- 
ing 1935 as part of the united front for 
the Angelo Herndon defense, and in the 
united front in the Scottsboro case. ‘The 
luncheon was held at the Y. W. C. A. 

While the CLID cannot, as such, sup- 
port any one political party, its members 
can apply their Christian beliefs concern- 
ing man and society by codperating with 
such political organizations as fit their 
ideals most nearly, Mr. Stone declared in 
presenting a discussion paper on The Polit- 
ical Movements and Their Relation to the 
Church at the afternoon session in Em- 
manuel Church parish house. 

“The CLID,” he declared, ‘“‘after discus- 
sion and prayer can support certain polit- 
ical plans such as unemployment insurance, 
public policy regarding relief, civil liber- 
ties, and things for the general welfare 
of our country.” The Rev. Mr. Stone pre- 
sented a review of the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Socialist, and Communist party pro- 
grams and activities and rejected all but the 
Socialist as incompatible with Christianity. 


FASCISM AND CHURCH 


The Rev. William Sharp, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Aramingo, Pa., and chair- 
man of the Philadelphia Chapter, pre- 
sented a paper on The Fight Against 
Fascism and Its Relation to the Church. 
Declared Mr. Sharp, “The development 


of violence from below is a cumulative 
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process in reaction to the use of violence 
from above. It may be possible to stop the 
violence of the capitalist and his cohorts 
now. If it is not done now, it will be im- 
possible in the future to prevent violence 
in reaction to capitalist violence.” 

The Rev. L. Bradford Young, assistant 
at Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session, while Miss 
Vida Scudder of Wellesley College, pre- 
sided at the luncheon. Bishop Brewster 
of Maine was toastmaster at the dinner 
and conducted a devotional service in Em- 
manuel Church earlier in the evening. 

The Rev. Norman Nash, of the fac- 
ulty of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, and chairman of the Boston 
Chapter, spoke on The Labor Movement 
and Its Relation to the Church, and Stan- 
ley Matthews, chairman of the Cincin- 
nati Chapter delivered, at the dinner, a 
paper on The Cooperative Movement and 
Its Relation to the Church. This paper will 
be published in an early issue of THE Liv- 
ING CHURCH. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 


Resolutions, presented by a committee 
under the chairmanship of the Rev. Paul 
T. Shultz, of West Roxbury, Mass., were 
adopted as follows: That the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy become 
a cooperating organization in the Amer- 
ican League against War and Fascism; 
that the CLID invite Church members to 
join the fight against 
Fascism; that the 
CLID oppose the 
Kramer anti-sedition 
bill; that the CLID 
oppose the Tydings- 
McCormack inciting 
to disaffection bill; 
that the CLID urge 
the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct a 
Federal investigation 
into the plight of 
share-croppers in the 
south; that the CLID 
urge the adoption of 
an Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
authorizing the government to regulate in- 
terstate industry; that the CLID petition 
the National Council to appoint a succes- 
sor to Dr. C. Rankin Barnes as secretary 
of the Department of Christian Social Ser- 
vice. 

A resolution presented by the Morning- 
side Heights Branch of New York was 
adopted as follows: that the CLID pledge 
itself to seek the establishment within the 
Church of such a fellowship that racial 
segregation and discrimination will be 
eliminated. 

The Rev. Howard W. Kester, a Baptist 
minister from Arkansas, who has been ac- 
tive in leading the fight for existence of 
the southern share-croppers described the 
details of that struggle at the close of the 
afternoon meeting. 


MISS SCUDDER 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT VIEWED 


The chief advantages of consumers co- 
operation as against the dream-world ideals 
of many present-day Christians were de- 
scribed by Mr. Matthews to be that such 
cooperation is truly democratic, that it is in 
harmony with the social teaching of the 
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SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
A Speaker at the CLID Conference 


best religious thought, that it is more ef- 
ficient than competitive business, that it 
will benefit the community by training citi- 
zens in business management, that it is an 
international movement, and that it consti- 
tutes a gradual and peaceful return of 
ownership to the people on a just basis 
without the necessity for political action 
or governmental interference. 


FINDS LITTLE INTEREST IN UNIONS 


Dr. Nash presented two findings and 
four recommendations in his paper. The 
findings were as follows: “Even in com- 
munities where we have a large working 
class element in our churches, the trade- 
union movement is not prominent in our 
Church constituency; and that even the 
small group of Episcopalian workers who 
are unionists fail to see any connection be- 
tween their unionism and their Church.” 
He recommended that “the main function 
of the league is to build up a worker mem- 
bership in the Church and in the league 
and to develop trade-union consciousness 
in that membership; that in the present 
struggle between industrial and craft union- 
ism, the league heartily endorse industrial 
organization; that the league should be ac- 
tive in the organization of unionism among 
farmers; and that an organization of a 
Farmer-Labor party built on the organiza- 
tion of farmers and laborers is the best 
possibility in the political field. 


= os 
Philippine Convocation Meets 


Manita, P. I.—At the close of the quiet 
hour, the first session of the Philippine 
Convocation in the Cathedral of St. Mary 
and St. John, Manila, Arthur P. Blunt, 
British Consul-General, made formal an- 
nouncement of the death of England’s 
ruler, King George, and spoke feelingly of 
his reign and personal qualities. Bishop 
Mosher of the Philippines then offered 
special prayers, and the British National 
Anthem was played by Fr. Linsley on the 
Cathedral organ. 

Routine business occupied the remainder 
of the convocation. 
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Retreat Secretaries 
Meet in Washington 


Representatives of 22 Dioceses and 
Missionary Districts Hear Fr. Bur- 
ton at College of Preachers 


ASHINGTON—I wenty-two diocesan 

VW\ secretaries from as many dioceses 

and missionary districts attended 
a conference at the College of Preachers, 
Washington, February Sth to 12th, under 
the auspices of the Retreat Association. 
The conference was conducted by the Rev. 
Spence Burton, S.S.J.E., of Boston, and 
the Rev. Roland F. Palmer, S.S.J.E., of 
Ontario, Canada. 

The purpose of the conference was to 
emphasize the great contribution the re- 
treat, properly conducted, has to make to 
the individual prayer life of clergy and laity 
alike. It was felt by those present that 
the value of the retreat has not been ade- 
quately appreciated, particularly in the 
American Church; but the nature of this 
group, representing as it did every type 
of Churchmanship, and dioceses over a 
wide area extending from Vermont to New 
Mexico and Minnesota to Alabama, was in 
itself an evidence of a new appreciation 
of this form of spiritual exercise. 

The duty of the retreat secretary is to 
promote in every possible way the holding 
of retreats in his own diocese. At the 
present time such secretaries have been 
appointed by the bishops in fifty-one dio- 
ceses and missionary districts. The goal 
of the Association is to secure the appoint- 
ment of retreat secretaries in every dio- 
cese and missionary district in the Church. 

The conference closed with a two-day 
retreat conducted by Fr. Burton. 

At its meeting the Association reélected Bishop 
Rhinelander as its president, and the Rev. Mal- 
colm S. Taylor as executive secretary and treasurer. 
Fr. Burton was elected first vice-president, and 
Bishop Gribbin of Western North Carolina, as 
second vice-president. The other members of the 
executive council were increased from five to 
eight, and the following were elected: To serve 
one year, the Rev. Capers C. Satterlee of Alabama, 
and the Rev. S. Thorne Sparkman of Maryland; 
to serve two years, the Very Rev. S. Whitney 
Hale of Western New York, and the Rev. Karl 
L. Tiedemann, O.H.C.; to serve three years, the 
Very Rev. Roland S. Philbrook of Iowa, and 
the Rey. Dr, Carleton Barnwell of Southwestern 
Virginia; to serve four years, Bishop McDowell 
of Alabama, and Bishop Keeler, Coadjutor of 


Minnescta. 
——_o——_ 


Religion of Spouse Important 
New YorK (NCJC)—Religion is an 


important factor young couples consider 
before deciding’ marriage, according to a 
survey recently completed by Dr. Ray 
Erwin Baber, professor of sociology at 
New York University. Dr. Baber inter- 
viewed 642 college students evenly di- 
vided between the sexes, and 220 parents. 
He asked: “Would you marry a person 
outside your own faith?” 

Only 58 per cent of the young men and 
42 per cent of the young women said they 
would. 

Only 14 per cent of the fathers and 15 
per cent of the mothers answered in the 
affirmative. 


Fesruary 29, 1936 


Consecrate Bishop 
Kroll for Liberia 


Bishops Perry, Manning, and Camp- 
bell Co-Consecrators in Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York 


EW YoRK—The seventh Missionary 
N Bishop of Liberia, the Rt. Rev. Leo- 
pold Kroll, formerly dean of Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Port au Prince, Haiti, 
was consecrated in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, February 20th. 

The Presiding Bishop was chief conse- 
crator, assisted by the Bishop of New York 
and Bishop Campbell, Bishop Kroll’s im- 
mediate predecessor. The presenters were 
Bishop Lloyd, Suffragan of New York, and 
Bishop Matthews of New Jersey. Bishop 
Gribbin of Western North Carolina read 
the Gospel, in place of Bishop Cook of 
Delaware, who had been detained. The at- 
tending presbyters were the Rev. Messrs. 
Roland Jay Bunten and Bernard Iddings 
Bell. The Rev. Edmund Sills of West- 
chester sang the Litany. Bishop Gilbert, 
Bishop Creighton, and Bishop Ludlow were 
present. The Rey. Dr. G. Warfield Hobbs 
acted as the Presiding Bishop’s chaplain. 
The Rey. Artley B. Parson represented the 
Department of Foreign Missions. 


NEGROES IN CONGREGATION 


A large number of New York, Long 
Island, and New Jersey clergy were in the 
procession, including the rectors of several 
Negro parishes, and many Negro Church 
people were in the congregation which filled 
most of the crossing. Bishop Carson of 
Haiti who, it was hoped, would have part 
in the service, was prevented by official du- 
ties in his field. 

Bishop Stires of Long Island, preaching 
the sermon, testified to his knowledge of the 
new Bishop’s loyalty and his gifts of “head 
and hand and heart,’ but put most of the 
sermon’s emphasis on the fact that the con- 
gregation, and all Church people, ought also 
to be consecrated to a new activity and new 
vigor in carrying out the Lord’s command, 
“Go—make disciples.” 


“Has it come to this,” Bishop Stires asked, 
“that the Church cannot afford the success 
of its missionary work?” 


Economic conditions account for some of 
the present difficulty, but the Bishop said 
that definite experience had convinced him 
the apathy of Church people was due chiefly 
to lack of knowledge. Our Church people, 
he said, are among the most generous of 
contributors to all social and educational 
welfare agencies, but they are, from what- 
ever cause, ignorant of the needs of the 
Church’s work. 

To the Bishop-elect, Dr. Stires said, 


“We do not only consecrate you. We conse- 
crate ourselves anew to the task. We do not 
merely send you. In a real sense we go with 
you.” 

The following gifts have been presented 
to Bishop Kroll: A cope and mitre, by a 
group of clerical friends; a portable altar 
equipped with all necessities, including light 
China silk vestments, by the New York 
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Bishop of Liberia 


Altar Society; an episcopal ring, by friends 
in Haiti; and a pectoral cross, by the Bishop 
of Haiti. 


Diocesan Payments 
for the Year 1936 


New YorK—The payments by the 
dioceses in 1935 were $96,427.53 greater 
than in the year 1934. These payments 
represented 98 per cent of the 1935 
“Expectations” against 99 per cent col- 
lected in 1934, but this result was made 
possible only by the over-payment of 
Expectations by a number of dioceses. 
Every diocese in the First and Third 
Province paid at least 100 per cent of 
its Expectation. In the Fifth Province 
over-payments by four dioceses more 
than made up for shortages in three. 

At the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil held February 11th to 13th, a state- 
ment of the financial results of the year 
1935 was presented which showed that 
expenditures had been $12,928.75 in 
excess of cash receipts, but that this 
apparent deficit was more than covered 
by personal pledges which because of ill- 
ness or other valid reasons had not been 
paid within the year. Since the meeting 
of the Council $5,000 has been received 
on this account, and there is strong rea- 
son to suppose that the year 1935 will 
finally show all expenditures covered 
by receipts. 

On behalf of the National Council 
I extend to diocesan and_ parochial 
treasurers and to all others who have 
aided in this work throughout the past 
year, our deep appreciation for their ef- 
forts. 

Lewis B. FRANKLIN, 
‘Treasurer. 
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Orthodox, Anglicans 
Joinin Service 


Fellowship Hears Divine Liturgy 
With Archbishop Adam of Phila- 
delphia as Celebrant 


EW YORK—One of the most impres- 
N sive services ever held in New 
York City took place at the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church of Christ the Saviour 
on Saturday morning, February 22d, when 
the Divine Liturgy was celebrated for the 
members of the Orthodox and Anglican 
Fellowship. The Rt. Rev. Adam, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, was the celebrant; 
the archdeacon was Fr. Vsevolod and the 
deacon Fr. Kasatkin. Bishop Lloyd, Suffra- 
gan of New York, represented Bishop. 
Manning. Others in the sanctuary were 
the Rev. Dr. Frank Gavin and the Rev. 
Dr. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., both of “the 
General Theological Seminary; the Rev. 
Dr. Albert E. Ribourg, rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church in the Mount Morris Park 
section of New York; the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
P. McComas, vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity parish, who represented the Rev. 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Trinity ; 
the Rev. George W. Knight, rector of All 
Saints’ Church; the Rev. Thomas J. Lacey,. 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Brooklyn; the Rev. Frederick W. Light- 
foot; and Fr. Kohanik, Fr. Kurdiumoff, 
Fr. Vorobieff, and Fr. Kerbawy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Other New 
York clergy were present but not vested. 
The congregation was made up of members 
of the Orthodox and Anglican Fellowship. 
The ceremonies began with the reception 
of Archbishop Adam at the doors of the 
church. Bishop Lloyd with all the vested 
clergy, both Orthodox and Anglican, as- 
sembled within, near the door. As the Arch- 
bishop entered, a loaf of bread surmounted 
by a dish of salt was offered to and re- 
ceived by him. Following the formal words 
of welcome, the Archbishop was vested by 
the archdeacon and deacon and the celebra- 
tion of the Divine Liturgy was begun. The 
music was beautifully rendered by the 
Slavonic Choir. The Creed and certain peti- 
tions were sung by the officiants in English; 
the responses were in Russian. Many of the 
Anglicans present were familiar with the 
Divine Liturgy. Those who were not were 
provided with copies in Russian with Eng- 
lish translation on opposite pages. 
Following the service, Archbishop Adam 
delivered an address, speaking first in Eng- 
lish and then in Russian. He spoke with 
deep feeling of the service just held, saying: 


“To my opinion and truest conviction the 
time is most proper and right to start what 
has been initiated here in this House of God 
today. Let us believers in Almighty God, the 
Giver of Life, the Heavenly King, the Com- 
forter, Spirit of Truth, Treasury of Good 
Things—let us unite in a true Christian spirit 
of brotherly understanding that there may be 
fulfilled the words of our Prayer to the Holy 
Ghost: ‘Come and take up thine abode in us,’ 
and that we may exclaim with the Prophet 
Isaiah, ‘God is with us. Understand, ye na- 


(Continued on page 284) 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 
Upholstered Back and Seat. Rubber 
Feet. Write for Details. $16.00 a doz. 


Redington Co. °°" Scranton, Pa. 


® VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Silks, 
Embroideries, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Priest Cloaks, Rabats, Collars 
tie Vestment Specialists since 1837 


3, COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


133 EAST.23RD STREET . NEW YORK. NY. 


Pews, Pulpits, Chancel Furniture 


Develop love of worship in children, renew it 
in adults by rearranging the chancel. Our de- 
signers will make sketches and estimates with- 
out obligating you. Write Mr. Bisbee, care of 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: Grand Rapids. Michigan 


BRANCHES IN ALL a PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Living Church 


Least Call! 


For this week only, we are offering 
17 issues of The Living Church for 
$1.00. This offer applies to new 
subscriptions only. 


Churchmen! 


Include The Living Church 
in your Lenten Devotional 
Reading. Send it to a friend! 


Rectors! 
Here is an opportunity for 
your communicants to get 


acquainted with The Living 
Church. Send us the names of 
those you wish to take advan- 
tage of this offer and we will 
solicit them direct. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Large Sums Given 
to Chinese College 


Letter From Miss Johnston of Glen- 
dale, O., Tells of Gifts From Writer 
and From Mrs. W. C. Procter 


Ew YorK—Gifts for Hua Chung 
N (Central China) College, in Wu- 

chang, were announced to the Na- 
tional Council at its meeting February 
1ith to 13th in a letter from one of the 
donors, Miss Mary E. Johnston of Glen- 
dale, Ohio. In writing of provisions re- 
garding lease and title, Miss Johnston says: 


“These gifts are as follows: 

“For the William Cooper Procter Me- 
morial Building, $15,000 from Mrs. Procter 
and $15,000 from me. 

“For the purchase of new land, $5,000 from 
Mrs. Procter and $5,000 from me. 

“For the strengthening of the Liberal Arts 
College I am pledging $5,000 a year for three 
years as a ‘special.’ 

“For the improvement of the physical plant 
of the College I am now promising to pay 
$100,000 during the years 1936 and 1937.” 


The Council gratefully accepted the gifts 
under the terms set forth. The College of 
Liberal Arts is that part of Hua Chung 
College which was formerly known as 
Boone College and is the Episcopal 
Church’s institution in the affliated group 
which make up Hua Chung. Dr. Francis 
C. M. Wei, president of Hua Chung, is 
known to many in the United States. 


GREETINGS TO BISHOP DAGWELL 


Greetings were sent to Bishop Dagwell 
of Oregon, whose consecration took place 
while the Council was meeting, and the 
Council also expressed its appreciation of 
Bishop Campbell’s 10 years’ service in 
Liberia. 

The date of the autumn Council meet- 
ing, normally in October, was changed to 
September 22d, 23d, and 24th. 

Bishop Gribbin of Western North Caro- 
lina spoke to the Council about the work 
of four schools in his diocese, Christ 
School, Arden, the Appalachian School at 
Penland, the Patterson School at Leger- 
wood, and Valle Crucis at Valle Crucis. 


NOTED VISITORS PRESENT 


Among other visitors were the Rev. 
Lloyd R. Craighill of Nanchang, home on 
furlough after 20 years in China; the Rev. 
Almon R. Pepper, the new national exec- 
utive secretary of the Church Mission of 
Help; Bishop Kroll of Liberia, then dean 
of the Cathedral at Port au Prince, who 
was consecrated February 20th; Mrs. Har- 
rington Littell of Honolulu; Miss Etta 
McGrath, formerly of Kyoto; Mrs. J. 
Ralph Jacoby, president of the New York 
diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, and Mrs. 
E. T. Boyd of Denver, diocesan secretary 
for the isolated, who has some 460 children 
on her mailing list. 

A minute on the resignation of the Rev. 
C. Rankin Barnes was adopted by the 
Council. It read as follows: 


“Inasmuch as the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes 
has resigned his office as executive secretary 
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THE VEN. JAMES F. BULLITT AND THE 
FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


Philadelphia Clergyman Made 
Legion of Honor Chevalier 


PHILADELPHIA — His Excellency the 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
M. Andre Lefevre de Laboulaye, conferred 
at the direction of the French government 
the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor on the Ven. James F. Bullitt, a 
widely known clergyman in this city on 
February 15th, and also promoted to the 
grade of Officer in the Legion of Honor 
Dr. Pierre Francis Giroud, a distinguished 
French citizen of Philadelphia. 

Archdeacon Bullitt is in charge of work 
among the foreign-born of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Giroud is widely known 
as an educator and for many years was 
a teacher of French in the famous Agnes 
Irwin School and in Girard College. Dr. 
Giroud is also the oldest member of the 
French colony in Philadelphia and vicinity 
and is the founder of the Alliance Fran- 
calse. 

— 


98th Year of Church Building 


New YorK—A corporate Communion 
of the men and boys of St. Peter’s Church, 
February 15th, and a service at which 
Bishop Manning of New York was the 
preacher marked the 98th anniversary of 
the consecration of the church, of which 
the Rev. Richard A. D. Beaty is the pres- 


ent rector: 


of the Department of Christian Social Ser- 
vice, the members of the National Council 
desire to express their regret at his resigna- 
tion and their appreciation of his services 
over a period of five years. 

“The Rev. Mr. Barnes has given to the 
work of the Department rare enthusiasm, 
careful judgment and broad social vision. 
With prophetic insight and patience, he has 
preached the Gospel of Jesus Christ as a call 
to justice, fair play, and brotherhood. His 
approach to the pressing problems of the 
existing social order has been that of the 
Christian religion and he has refused to sub- 
stitute for that approach, economic or polit- 
ical preferences. 

“For the wisdom and deep consecration 
which he has shown during his term of of- 
fice, the whole Church is in his debt. In thus 
recognizing their share of this debt, the mem- 
bers of the National Council desire further 
to wish him joy and happiness in the work 
of his new field.” 
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Denies Bankers Control 
Baptist Mission Policy 


By Stan ey I. StuBER 
NCJC News Service Baptist Correspondent 


New York—New York bankers and the 
Baptist Missionary Society are not at odds, 
as recently reported in a missionary journal, 
maintains George B. Huntington, treasurer 
of the Society. 


“The attitude of the banks in New York 
with which the Society maintains connec- 
tions has always been most friendly and 
considerate; never more so than now. They 
have loaned the Society funds in the amount 
needed on favorable terms and with no se- 
curity other than a note signed by the duly 
authorized officers of the Society,” Mr. Hunt- 
ington said. 


The Missionary Society itself dictated 
the terms, and not the bankers, insists Mr. 
Huntington. He does not deny, however, 
that the program of the board will have 
to be greatly curtailed in the next three 
years and that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars must be borrowed. 


“The negotiations with the bank simply 
accented and gave point to the necessity for 
pursuing the policy already determined upon,” 
the treasurer concluded. 


A financial campaign called the “For- 
ward Movement” is now being conducted 
by the denomination in order to meet the 
missionary Crisis. 

——e——_ 


Church Institutions Benefited 
in Will of Elizabeth M. Page 


Concorp, N. H.—A notable will was 
recently probated in Concord, in which 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Page, late of James- 
town, R. I., bequeathed large sums to vari- 
ous institutions, Church and otherwise: 
To Coit House, which is the diocesan 
orphan’s home of New Hampshire; to St. 
Paul’s parish, Concord; to the Margaret 
Pillsbury Hospital, Concord; and to the 
New Hampshire Centennial Home for the 
Aged, Concord, each $20,000. To St. 
Mary’s School, now of Franconia, until 
recently of Concord, $30,000. The Yates 
School, Lancaster, Pa., and the Army and 
Navy Y. M. C. A., of Newport, R. L., 
will receive $10,000 each; and St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Jamestown, R. I., the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind, Washington, 
and the Audubon Society of New York 
will receive $5,000. 

Mrs. Page was of a family long promi- 
nent in Church affairs in Concord and the 
diocese of New Hampshire. 


——_@—_—_ 


Preaching Mission Held 


OAKLAND, CALir.—Just before the 
meeting of the California diocesan conven- 
tion, January 26th to February 2d, a very 
successful preaching mission was con- 
ducted by Bishop Remington of Eastern 
Oregon, at St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
A. Ronald Merrix, rector. Several weeks 
of careful preparation preceded the mis- 
sion in which all the parishes of the East 
Bay codperated. The general subject of 
services, sermons, and meetings was The 
Christian Disciple in a Changing World. 
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Large Numbers Hear 
Epiphany Lectures 


Bishop Manning’s Addresses Fol- 
lowed by Interesting and Profit- 
able Question Periods 


EW YORK—The course of four ad- 
N dresses which Bishop Manning of 
New York delivered on Wednes- 
day afternoons at St. Bartholomew’s Com- 
munity House during the Epiphany season 
was marked by a large attendance, in spite 
of very cold and stormy weather. Numbers 
of men and women, young and old, were 
present and listened with close attention. 
The addresses, which began at 5:15 p.M., 
and concluded promptly at 6, had for their 
several subjects: January 15th, Why Be a 
Christian? January 22d, Jesus Christ— 
Who Is He? January 29th, The Bible 
—Why Read It? February 5th, The 
Church—What It Should Mean to Us? 
At the end of each address, opportunity 
was given for questions. One of the in- 
teresting features of the questions asked 
was that they were related to the prac- 
tical problems suggested to the minds of 
the Bishop’s hearers by the address. Very 
few questions indeed were irrelevant or 
far-fetched. For answers to a small num- 
ber, which did not relate to the subject 
under discussion but yet were important 
questions, Bishop Manning referred the 
questioners to their rectors. 
a ae 


Stones From Old New Jersey 
Cathedral to be Used in New 


TRENTON, N. J.—The brown stone 
church on Academy street, this city, which 
was from 1930 to the end of 1935 the 
Cathedral of the diocese of New Jersey, is 
being demolished, along with the rectory 
and parish house. The church is being 
dismantled stone by stone, and the blocks 
stored in the rear of the crypt of the new 
Trinity Cathedral, now being erected at 
West State street and Overbrook avenue. 
They will be incorporated in the fabric of 
that edifice. 

The fine Kempe glass windows of the 
former Cathedral and other memorials not 
already used in the crypt will also be stored 
and used later in the Cathedral as the 
building proceeds. In time the diocese will 


sell the land. 


———_e——— 
New York Church Consecrated 


New York—Trinity Church of Morri- 
sania, New York City, was consecrated, 
January 26th, by Bishop Gilbert, Suf- 
fragan of New York. The vestrymen 
presented a certificate to the Bishop signi- 
fying that the Church building had been 
cleared of debt and was ready “to be set 
apart in the service of Almighty God.” The 
Rev. Edward Tower Theopold, rector of 
the parish, was appointed by the Bishop 
to read the Sentence of Consecration. 

The church was erected in 1874. The 
history of the parish has been character- 
ized by financial and factional difficulties, 
which delayed the consecration of the 
church for all these years. 
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READY SHORTLY 


THE BESIEGING SPIRIT 


By GRACE CARPENTER 
Author of ‘‘Friends of the Road”’ 
A new volume of meditations. ‘‘They come from 
a woman of this world—but they speak of two 
worlds.’’ From the foreword by Rev. H. Adye 
Prichard, D.D. Board cover, $1.25. Post extra. 


EDWIN 8S. GORHAM, Inc., 18 W. 45 St., New York 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL 


COMMISSION, INC. 
Established 1898 


416 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. SPring 77-1163 


Supplies everything for Church and School 
Lenten and Easter Material 


Send for our 375-page catalogue 


LOVIS C. TIFFANY 
STVDIOS 


CORPORATION 


46 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 
STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS & MOSAICS 
CHVRCH DECORATION 
INDOOR MEMORIALS 
OVTDOOR MEMORIALS 
M AVS. O2L ES V> Mes 


A Churchly Hymnal 
for Children 


THE 
HYMNAL 


FOR 


BOYS 


AND 


GIRLS | 


Dean Maurice Clarke of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Marquette, Mich., writes 
about this new hymnal, “The hymns 
are beautiful both in language and in 
music and the worship services are 
both Churchly and richly devotional. 
It is all splendid.” It is edited by 
Caroline Bird Parker and G. Darling- 
ton Richards. $80.00 a hundred. Ex- 
amination copies are available to choir 
directors and music committees. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
33 W. 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
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GIRDLES 


Red Wool Rope, with tassels.........++- $2.75 
Black Mohair Rope ie iY 


Black Silk Rope “© © wcseaseaaecs 4.25 
White Linen Rope “ “ww wee ee eens 6.50 
Black Mohair Rope, with knots peetesousiedegsrers ae 


Black Silk Rope 
White Linen Rope a oe 6.25 
White Linen Knitted............ $10.00 to 20.00 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., WHEATON, ILL. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


ANDO 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, etc. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Gstablished +1957 


ohe J. and R. Liam stuvios| 


~~ s Rome-Office-and-Qrattshops. 
Oenatly, Ride ae 
Stained -and-Leaded-Glass-in-the 
best - traditions -of- Christian: Art 
Mosaics «Interior: Devovation + Murals 


With dramatic symbolism 
the ancient Church, during 
the Lenten period, used 
in processionals — 


A BLOOD RED CROSS. 


Mounted on severely plain 


black ball and staff 


True to the best Church traditions 
in form andstyle, this cross, a beauti- 
ful departure from the usual, will 
be most effective in Lenten proces- 
sions. 


Price, $25.00 


Expressage Additional 


Designed and Executed by 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 
H. L. VARIAN, President 


31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Georgia Diocesan Paper 
May Resume Publication 


SAVANNAH, Ga—At meetings of the 
Georgia diocesan departments and exec- 
utive council February 11th and 12th, at 
Christ Church the possibility of again 
having a diocesan paper was discussed very 
fully and the matter was referred to the 
Rev. John A. Wright, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Augusta, and to John B. Towill 
of Augusta for investigation. They will 
report to the diocesan convention in April. 
In the meantime, through the generosity 
of a member of the executive council, one 
number of the Church in Georgia will 
probably be published and distributed to 
the Church people of the diocese before 
the convention to the end that they may 
become interested enough to subscribe to 
such a paper. 

It was announced that as a result of im- 
proved business conditions the diocese had 
more than paid its national quota and ex- 
pected to increase it this year. Bishop 
Barnwell, the coadjutor, presided at the 


meetings. 
————e—_ 


Forward Manual in Braille 
Rouses Enthusiasm; Is Now 
Ready for Distribution 


CINCINNATI—A bright red book on the 
desk of Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio, 


-chairman of the Forward Movement Com- 


mission, is creating great enthusiasm in all 
visitors. The book is the first copy of the 
Lenten number of Forward—Day by Day, 
prepared in Braille for the blind. 

The blind in all parts of the United 
States, in Asia, Africa, South America, 
and Europe, are to receive copies of the 
book. 

Bishop Hobson sent copies of the book 
to the bishops, “because I want you to have 
the joy of knowing that the blind are being 
given this chance to share more fully with 
the fellow members of the Church in our 
Forward Movement.” 


“Besides,” he wrote, “I want you to send 
me the names of any blind members of the 
Church you may know who would like to 
receive Forward—Day by Day in Braille. 

“Tt was impossible to include the cost of 
producing this Braille edition in the regular 
budget of the Forward Movement, but I’m 
glad to tell you that through the generosity 
of several people who are eager to include 
the blind in this venture, we can plan to 
produce at least one thousand copies of the 
next six issues of Forward—Day by Day 
for their use.” 


——_o———_ 
Anniversary Service Honors 
Memory of Anne S. Robbins 


Boston—The 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the House of the Good Samari- 
tan, observed on February 5th, recalls 
Anne Smith Robbins, the founder, whose 
memory was honored in the hospital chapel 
by a service conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Russell Peck, chaplain. Miss Robbins, a 
young lady of wealth and social position, 
began the work by taking into her own 


home those for whose ills there was no 


other refuge. 
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Disestablishment is 
Discussed in England 


Report of Archbishops’ Commission 


Subject of Church Assembly De- 
bate; Other British News 


on February 3d its spring session, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
siding. His Grace opened the sitting with a 
reference to the death of King George, and 
the House stood to carry the presentation 
of a loyal address to King Edward. 

The most important discussion of the 
session was that dealing with the Report 
of the Archbishop’s Commission on Church 
and State, which was introduced in a mo- 
tion by the Archbishop of York, and 
seconded by Lord Daryngton, who, in the 
absence of Lord Selborne, acts as spokes- 
man for the House of Laity. The Arch- 
bishop of York made a long and most 
important speech, explaining the exact 
circumstances in which the commission had 
been appointed and the main proposals 
which it recommended. 

The Bishop of Durham enforced his 
favorite thesis that no freedom was pos- 
sible to the Church without Disestablish- 
ment. He denied that the Establishment was 
necessary for a national recognition of re- 
ligion. Sir Thomas Inskip (one of the com- 
missioners) made a notable contribution 
to the debate, acknowledging that the com- 
mission had done its best, but maintaining 
that it was principle, not expediency, that 
was the root of the conflict. Pleas for al- 
lowing the whole matter to be laid before 
the convocations were made by Dr. Rel- 
ton and Lord Mamhead, and Lord Hugh 
Cecil suggested that the discussion might 
be more profitable if it was adjourned to 
the summer session. To this course the 
Assembly eventually agreed. 


| ae Church Assembly began 


OCTAVE OF PRAYER 
The observance of the Church Unity 


Octave of Prayer for Catholic reunion was 
better carried out in England this year 
than ever before. The central observance 
was a High Mass at the Church of St. 
Magnus the Martyr, postponed from Janu- 
ary 23d to the 30th, owing to the royal 
funeral. The Russian Archbishop Seraphim 
had promised to attend on the 23d, bring- 
ing the venerated Ikon of our Lady of 
Kursk, and to celebrate before it a 
Molieben of intercession for unity. Un- 
fortunately, he had to leave England be- 
fore the 30th, but the Archpriest N. Behr 
and Archdeacon V. Theokritoff sang the 
Molieben in honor of our Lady after the 
High Mass, at both of which services a 
Russian choir assisted. 


CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


Two important appointments have been an- 
nounced. The Rey. Leslie Owen, Warden of the 
Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, Canon and Prebendary 
in Lincoln Cathedral, has been selected as Arch- 
deacon of Auckland to succeed the Ven. A. E. J: 
Rawlinson, who is to be the new Bishop of Derby. 
The Ven. Lionel Edward Blackburne, Archdeacon 
cf Surrey and Canon of Guildford, has been ap- 
pointed to the Deanery of Ely, vacant by the resig- 
nation ef Dr. Kirkpatrick. 
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7,000 Churchmen at 
Diocesan Service 


Reports of Rhode Island Mission 
Show Overwhelming Support of 
Effort Unique in Diocesan History 


Episcopalians, about a fourth of all 

the communicants in Rhode Island, 
filled the Providence auditorium, the 
largest hall in the state, on the final Sun- 
day afternoon, February 16th, of the dio- 
cese-wide mission which has captured the 
attention and imagination of the public. 
Buses containing delegations from all parts 
of Rhode Island, a few miles of automo- 
biles, and hundreds of pedestrians called 
out a large corps of trafhc police, as the 
hour for the service drew near. 

A platform at one end of the audi- 
torium had been erected for the huge altar 
and the improvised sanctuary for the 
bishops. Palms and ferns around the base 
set the sanctuary off from the rest of the 
building. When the acolytes lighted the 
candles an effect was produced that changed 
a building dedicated to professional sport 
into one consecrated, at least for the hour, 
to God. 

Back of the altar on tiers of seats rising 
high toward the roof were choirs from 
various parishes. There, too, was seated 
a vested band of 25 pieces—horns, trumpets, 
and cornets. Nearly every clergyman in the 
diocese was in the procession. Taking part 
in the service, were Bishop Perry, the dioc- 
esan and Presiding Bishop of the Church; 
Bishops Wilson of Eau Claire, Bennett of 
Rhode Island, chairman of the diocese-wide 
mission committee; and Quin of Texas, 
who preached the sermon. 

Bishop Perry proclaimed the diocese- 
wide mission as a contribution of the 
Church to the observance of the ter- 
centenary of the founding of Providence, 
an event which, because of its association 
with Roger Williams and the cause of re- 
ligious freedom, is claiming the attention 
of the nation. 


Pi tesccna R. I—Seven thousand 


DWELLS ON FOLLOW-UP 


Bishop Quin, who had already won 
his way to the hearts of the multitude by 
preaching over the air at mid-day services 
in Grace Church during the preceding 
week, dwelt upon the critical work yet to 
be done for the mission—the follow-up. 
Like almost every other missioner who has 
come here from another diocese he praised 
the two-weeks’ venture, in which 63 par- 
ishes participated, as the most carefully 
planned mission of his experience. The 
theme of his discourse was that a fear- 
ful responsibility rested upon the Episco- 
palians of Rhode Island, especially the 
seven thousand he was addressing. The 
fruits of the mission had yet to be gathered 
in. He urged his hearers to keep the chan- 
nel open between them and God, by read- 
ing the Bible, by coming to the Lord’s 
Supper, by prayer, especially the kind of 
prayer in which time is given to God to 
speak as well as to listen. ' 

Visitors asserted that a word about this 
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Council for Boy Leaders 
to Sponsor Program of 
*“School-Within-Schools”’ 


New Yorx—A council for boy leaders 
has recently been organized to sponsor 
the educational program for boys de- 
veloped by the Rev. G. I. Baldwin. 


The object of the council is as follows: 


“To select superior boys of sound mind 
and body who manifest unusual capacity for 
leadership, and by personal guidance and 
specialized education train them for posi- 
tions in which their leadership will be con- 
structively beneficial to society; to co- 
operate so far as is possible with other 
movements promoting sound progressive edu- 
cation, scientific and sympathetic treatment 
of adolescent problems, and the prevention of 
delinquency.” 


Bishop Wilson is chairman of this coun- 
cil, and its secretary is Prof. John C. 
Scammel of Boston University. The finan- 
cial organizer is Miss Alice Bradford, 
whose office is in the Educational Building 
at 70 Fifth avenue. 

Fr. Baldwin will continue to direct the 
educational program. An article in THe 
Livinc CHurcH for December 14th briefly 
described its history. For a number of 
years, Fr. Baldwin, in codperation with a 
group of boys and friends, has been work- 
ing on plans for this “school-within- 
schools,’ under the personal supervision of 
Bishop Wilson. In the fall of 1935 a few 
friends of the work called Fr. Baldwin 
east to confer with them regarding the or- 
g nization and establishment of this work 
on a secure and well managed basis. 

A fund for promotional work was es- 
tablished so that all subscriptions might 
be applied to actual service, by one friend, 
who wished to remain anonymous. This 
fund is a memorial to a son. 


amazing mission ought to go out to every 
parish and mission station of the Church 
in all parts of the world. The committee, 
consisting of Bishop Bennett, the Rev. 
Anthony R. Parshley, rector of St. 
Michael’s Church, Bristol; the Rev. Irving 
A. Evans, rector of Christ Church, Lons- 
dale; the Rey. Charles Townsend, rector 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Providence; and 
Albert E. Thornley, in charge of the lay- 
men’s activities, had been meeting regularly 
for five months, and, for the last two, once a 
week. 


UNUSUAL PUBLICITY 


The publicity has been exceptional. 
Mr. Parshley, who headed that branch of 
the service, has been in daily contact with 
all the newspapers of the state. The Provi- 
dence Journal had run columns of prelimi- 
nary matter prepared by its religious edi- 
tor, the Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, and 
when the mission opened at least half a 
dozen reports from as many parishes were 
published every morning and evening. The 
result has been that the Episcopalians of 
the state have been roused to a state of 
corporate religious consciousness such as 
has never before been known in this gen- 
eration in this commonwealth accustomed 
from the day of its founding to religious 
discussion and observances. 
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E ARE extending Helpful Ser- 


vice to thousands of Societies. 


If your Society needs Funds 


Write for Particulars 


INSTITUTIONAL PAPER SERVICE 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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THE ST. CECILIA SERIES 
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LENT and EASTER MUSIC 
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Compiled by JoHN HoLier 
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DEVOTIONS FOR THE 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Compiled by the Rev. 
Charles C. W. Carver 


“The restoration of this service to 
the Anglican Church is one of the signs 
of the times. We are reclaiming our 
rightful heritage.’ As is well known, 
this is a service of prayer, psalms, 
hymns, and meditations, adapted to 
commemorate our Lord’s Passion. It is 
especially indicated as a Lenten devo- 
tion. We believe that many will find 
this excellent compilation exactly what 
they want as a form for the service 
and we know of none preferable to it.” 

—American Church Monthly. 
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Orthodox, Anglicans 
Join in Service 
Continued from page 279. 


tions, for we fear not your terrors; neither 
are we troubled if we put our trust in Him, 
He shall be our sanctification.’ 

“How shall we understand this brotherly 
relation somebody may ask. I will rather 
call your attention to what in that respect our 
Church writer says, and with which I fully 
agree. ‘Our religious will,’ says Prof. Ber- 
dyaev, ‘must be directed to the possibility 
of reunion of the Churches for the abolish- 
ment of the sinful diversity of the Christian 
world, but only by remaining in everyone’s 
own confessional type, by its deepening and 
widening, is it possible to proceed to genuine 
universality.’ The only way lies in the in- 
ternal spiritual unity of all Christians of all 
denominations—in mutual and brotherly love 
to each other. There must be no conquerors 
and no conquered. The Soul of the Church 
is one, though there are Orient and Occident 
within it.” 


The service lasted for three hours. At 
its conclusion, a large group lunched to- 
gether in the parish house of the church. 
At the luncheon Dr. Hardy said a few 
words as to the purpose of the Fellowship, 
which was inaugurated in November, 1934 
at Wellesley, Mass., with Prof. Michael 
Karpovich as chairman and Miss Alice 
V. V. Brown as secretary. Dr. Hardy said: 


“The purpose of the Orthodox and Angli- 
can Fellowship. is to aid its members to un- 
derstand the problems and the heritage of the 
two communions and to bring about sympa- 
thetic personal relationships. It is unofficial 
and is entirely opposed to proselyting of any 
kind. The service just held and this present 
gathering are typical of what the Fellow- 
ship has in mind.” 


Vladimir P. de Smitt, president of the 
Corporation of the Church of Christ the 
Saviour, made a speech of great interest to 
the Anglican guests, recounting the history 
of the founding and growth of the parish. 
Mr. de Smitt said in part: 

“Tn 1923-1934 a great number of Russian 
refugees began to arrive in this country, and 
many of those who came to New York settled 
around Mount Morris Park. The rector of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, located in the 
neighborhood, the Rev. Dr. Albert E. Ribourg, 
was the first friend the Russians met here. 
He came into close contact with them, as- 
sisted them in their first steps in this new and 
strange country, and it was he who first sug- 
gested that they organize a church of their 
own. Before they could do this, Dr. Ribourg, 


with the consent of Bishop Manning, opened ' 


wide the doors of St. Andrew’s to the new- 
comers. Every Sunday, between 8 and 11 
o'clock, for five months, the Russians held 
their service at St. Andrew’s. It was Dr. 
Ribourg who found a frame building for sale 
nearby, stopped its sale by paying $50 on it, 
and later assisted in its purchase. In the hall 
of that house the Russians organized their 
church and, in February, 1925, held their first 
Sunday service there. Dr. Ribourg has sup- 
ported the church ever since, becoming its 
trustee and being elected a life member. The 
senior warden of St. Andrew’s, Ronald K. 
Brown, assisted the new church in its incorpo- 
ration, giving his valuable legal help then 
and ever since, always gratuitously. He also 
has been elected a life member. 

“As the congregation grew and the small 
hall in the frame house became inadequate, 
we rented in 1926 and bought in 1927 this 
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Forward Movement Committee 
for Diocese of Albany Chosen 


Atsany—To further the work of the 
Forward Movement in the diocese, Bishop 
Oldham of Albany has appointed the Rev. 
A. Abbott Hastings, rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Troy, chairman of a committee 
in charge. The Rev. Mr. Hastings has 
initiated plans of intensive work and is 
rallying the clergy of the diocese with 
real enthusiasm and ready response. 
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spacious building. This would have been: 
impossible if another great friend, also of 
St. Andrew’s, George A. Molleson, then its 
warden and treasurer, had not come for- 
ward to assist us. With the help of Bishop 
Manning, Dr. Ribourg, and six other friends, 
this was made possible. Mr. Molleson also 
has been elected a life member. 

“Thus the Church of Christ the Saviour 
is not only a House’ of God and a House of 
Worship for hundreds of Russian Orthodox 
Christians in which the ancient Russian re- 
ligious culture is maintained. It stands also: 
as a monument of gratitude to American 
friends. It is a monument to the great heart 
of this country which offered the Russians: 
the splendid opportunity of having such a 
church.” 


As Mr. de Smitt concluded his speech, he 
requested Dr. Ribourg to stand. Dr. 
Ribourg did, amid tumultuous applause 
with cheers from the Russians. 

The Rev. Dr. Gavin was the final 
speaker. Dr. Gavin said in part: 


“There is a play some of you may have 
seen, At Home Abroad. We Anglicans are 
in that relation to the Russian Orthodox 
Church. We are abroad because it is East- 
ern and we are Western. We are at home 
because of the basic sympathy between us. 
It is in the effort to domesticate some of the 
Eastern Orthodox ideals that we are here 
today. Do you ever stop to think that Amer- 
ican Christianity is Post-Reformation in its. 
establishment? We are the heirs of the ages, 
yes. But we cannot in this land look back 
to One Universal Church, actually here. 
Think of Russia, with her ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The most amazing missionary enter- 
prises of the world happened in Russia. As 
bad times as the present time have been 
known in Holy Russia. The Church will re- 
deem these times, as she redeemed many other 
bad times. Russia can look back, far back. 

“In the West, everyone has been con- 
cerned about his own soul. The Church came 
to America at a time when men were asking: 
‘What can J do to be saved?’ The worship 
of God, not man’s salvation, should have the 
emphasis. It is good for American Christians 
to be present at the Divine Liturgy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, where aii is done 
for the glory of God. We need Eastern 
Christianity to help us to restore the wor- 
ship of God to American Christianity. 

“Orthodoxy is a Church of many nations. 
We have many of those nations here in Amer- 
ica. The younger generation go to American 
schools, and their native speech and native 
ideals are in danger of vanishing. The idea 
that the Church is a club may beset them 
unless great care is taken. The Orthodox 
and Anglican Fellowship can help here—help 
the Orthodox. It can help the Anglicans by 
the witness of the Orthodox to worship. And 
the Fellowship may become a youth move- 
ment, where the younger generation of both 
ue may travel together to the City of 
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“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


ARTHUR T. RANDALL, PRIEST 
MERIDEN, Conn.—The Rev. Arthur 


Truman Randall, rector emeritus of St. 
Andrew’s Church, died in New York Janu- 
ary 27th at the home for old men and 
aged couples connected with the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine. He had lived 
at the home since 1933. 

Born September 23, 1854, at Poque- 
tanuck, the Rev. Mr. Randall graduated 
from St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, in 
1877 and from Berkeley Divinity School 
in 1880. 

In the same year he was ordained deacon 
by Bishop Williams, and in the follow- 
ing year the same Bishop conferred priest’s 
orders upon him in St. Michael’s Church, 
Litchfield. 

He became assistant at St. Andrew’s, 
Meriden, and succeeded his father-in-law 
as rector there in 1884. In 1927 he was 
made rector emeritus, having served the 
parish for more than 46 years. 
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Bishop Brewster, resigned, officiated at 
the funeral, which was held at St. An- 
drew’s, January 30th, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. Plumb, executive secretary of the 
diocese of Connecticut, the Ven. Floyd S. 
Kenyon, the Rev. David R. Johns, and the 
Rev. George L. Barnes, present rector of 
St. Andrew’s. Burial was in Meriden. 

se, SEN, 

HERBERT SOWERBY, PRIEST 

Waite Prarns, N. Y.—The Rev. Her- 
bert Sowerby, retired priest of the dio- 
cese of Western Michigan, died here this 
month at the age of 79, 

He attended New College, affliated 
with the University of London, and was 
ordained deacon in 1882 by Bishop Wil- 
liams, and priested in 1884 by Bishop 
Boone. The Rev. Mr. Sowerby became a 
member of the American Church Mission 
in China in 1882, and was rector and 
headmaster of Bishop Boone Memorial 
School at Wuchang. From 1895 to 1907 
he was rector of St. Mark’s Church, Cold- 
water, Mich., and in 1907 became rector 
at Bedford City, Va. 

He was the author of a 
works in the Chinese language. 

He is survived by three sons, George and 
Fred of Virginia, and Dr. Sowerby at 
whose home he died; three daughters, 


number of 
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Mrs. Grace Galt of Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. Amelia Barkley of Greensboro, N. C., 
and Mrs. Margaret Watson of Bedford, 
Va., also survive. 

His wife, whom he married in April, 


1881, died February 23, 1923. 


——_@——_ 


SISTER FRANCES, S.H.N. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—At the Convent, 
Fond du Lac, on February 16th, Sister 
Frances, of the Sisterhood of the Holy 
Nativity died. 

Burial was from the Convent Chapel, 
February 18th. 

Sister Frances was formerly Arabella 
Frances Rich, daughter of the late Rev. 
William Alexander Rich and Sarah Louisa 
Carter Rich, and sister of the Rev. Lawson 
Carter Rich, of Corpus Christi Church, 
New York City, and Miss Mary Town- 
send Rich, of St. John’s Home, Milwaukee. 


Sees: 
MRS. EMILY MARY HAMMOND 


OreEGON City, Ore.—Funeral services 
for Emily Mary Hammond, wife of the 
Rev. P. K. Hammond, retired clergyman 
of this city, who died at the Oregon City 
hospital recently, were held from St. 
Paul’s Church, February 14th, with the 
Rev. A. J. Mockford and Bishop Dagwell 


Be 
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of Oregon, officiating. This was Bishop 
Dagwell’s first funeral since his consecra- 
tion three days earlier. Burial was in 
Mountain View cemetery. 

Emily Mary Ward was born in New 
York, December 27, 1861, and while a small 
girl moved to Chicago with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ward. She was mar- 
ried in that city to the Rev. P. K. Ham- 
mond and they later moved to Quincy, IIl., 
coming to Oregon in 1898. Besides her hus- 
band, the following children survive: Wil- 
liam Hammond, Gladstone; Philip Ham- 
mond, Portland; V. Ward Hammond, 
Grants Pass, and Mrs. Guy Yung, Med- 
ford, and six grandchildren: William H. 
Hammond, Salem; Philip K. Hammond, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Hammond, 
and Dorothy Hammond, Gladstone. 
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HENRY NEWTON RUSSELL 


New Yorxk—Henry Newton Russell, 
head of the Grace Church Choir School 
from 1922 to 1935, when he was obliged 
to resign because of ill health, died on 
February 15th at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. F. Heyward Hunter. He was in his 
seventy-fourth year. The funeral was pri- 
vate. 

Henry Newton Russell was born in 
London, England, on July 13, 1862, the 
son of John Archibald Russell, Queen’s 
Counsel under Queen Victoria and Martha 
MacDonald Russell. He was graduated 
from London University College in 1879. 
He came to the United States in 1883, 
settling in Northwestern Nebraska on a 
ranch. In 1895 he became headmaster of 
Kearny Military Academy. This position 
he held until 1913, when he resigned to 
become headmaster of DeKoven H all, 
Tacoma, Wash. From 1914 to 1916 he was 
headmaster of the University School for 
Boys, Chicago, IIl., following which he 
was headmaster of St. Alban’s School, 
Knoxville, Ill. 

Mr. Russell was married in 1889 to Miss 
Constance Williams of Tunbridge Wells, 
England. 

———oe——__ 
WILLIAM WARREN WINSLOW 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, Pa.— Senior warden 
of Christ Church, life-long resident of this 
community and leading citizen, oldest prac- 
ticing attorney of Jefferson County, Wil- 
liam Warren Winslow died Sunday morn- 
ing, February 9th, in the Adrian Hospital 
after an illness of three months. 

William W. Winslow was born in this 
city, May 7, 1862, the son of the late 
Reuben Colburn Winslow and Martha 
Drum Winslow, pioneer settlers. He re- 
ceived his early training at Shortlidge 
Academy, Media, Pa., graduated from 
Harvard College in 1885, where he was a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity, 
and the Harvard Law School. 

He was borough solicitor for 11 years, 
food administrator of Jefferson County 
during the World War, member of the 
board of trustees of Adrian Hospital, one 
of the J. A. Weber Fund trustees, past 
master of John W. Jenks Masonic Lodge, 
and a member of the higher masonic bodies. 
His outstanding service as a school director 
in Punxsutawney was responsible for the 
many improvements in the local school sys- 
tem. As his hobby was printing, Mr. Wins- 
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low was an original member of the Fossils, 
a national amateur press association. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Miss 
Vernetta Laverty, one daughter, Miss 
Eleanor Winslow, a teacher in the high 
school; three sons, George Winslow of 
New York City, Edward and William, Jr., 
and one grandchild, Julie of this city. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. Grover C. Fohner, rector, from the 
home on Pine street, February 12th. Burial 
was in Circle Hill Cemetery. 

——___@——_—__- 
Requiem for Bishop Weller 


New York—A solemn Requiem was 
sung for the repose of the soul of Reginald 
Heber Weller, late Bishop of Fond du Lac, 
in St. Ignatius’ Church on February 7th. 
Bishop Ivins of Milwaukee was the 
preacher. Arrangements for the service 
were made by the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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Organ Chimes Amplified 


Nyack, N. Y.—An electrical amplifier 
which broadcasts the organ chimes of Grace 
Church has been installed and dedicated 
to the memory of David Winfield Cranston, 
a devoted member of the parish from his 
youth to his death in 1923. The chimes 
are played on the regular key-board of the 
organ and their notes picked up by a 
microphone suspended above the tubes. The 
music is heard from the church tower, as 
though from an actual carillon. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Caution 


CAUTION is suggested in dealing with a man, 

woman, and boy, giving the name of Harprine, 
who have been traveling in Arkansas, Texas, and 
Alabama securing loans from Church people. The 
man purports to be a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church frem St. Paul’s, Columbus, Ohio, and 
formerly of Akron. He is familiar with names of 
Columbus clergymen. Further information may be 
obtained from Carr, C. L. Conprr, Church Army, 
Scottsboro, Ala. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
MarcGaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Sarnr 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 
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BOARDING 


Florida and Washington, D. C. 


THE ABBOTT HOUSE, 1451 Harvard St., N.W., 

Washington, D. C., and 239 N.E. 17th St., 
Miami, Fla. Clean and well appointed. For the 
discriminating traveler who appreciates refined en- 
vironments and home comforts. Daily and weekly 
rates. Maup M. Assort, Hostess. 


New Jersey 


RECUPERATE four doors from ocean. Near 
library and pier. Bright rooms. Appetizing meals. 
Mrs. Neer, 103 Stratford Ave., Ventnor, N. J- 


New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th St., 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. Breakfast if desired, no other 
meals served. References required. For rates and 


reservations address the Sisrer Superior, C.S.M., 
407 West 34th St., New York. 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW'S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or St. Joun Bap- 
vist. For women recovering frem an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister 1N CHARGE. 


SISTERS, OF} THE, HOLY, NATIVi ia bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials — 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Geissrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution cf Church literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For catalog 
and other information address Lenpinc Lisrary, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcetr 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


Clerical 


DEACON wants place to combine parish experience 

with the exercise of his ministry. In deacon’s 
orders eight months. Communicate with the Rector 
St. Luke’s, Germantown, Pa. ; 


Miscellaneous 


CAPABLE, SKILLED, organist-choirmaster seeks 
_ new position July Ist. Immediate change not 
impossible but later date preferred. Chorus choir. 
Organ desired where careful maintenance is habitual. 


Write Box V-95, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Bishop Wilson’s 
“OUTLINE” BOOKLETS 


Every parish should have these on 
hand for distribution during Lent. 


Just Published 


AN OUTLINE OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK 


@ The latest addition to the “Outline” 
Series. In his usual clear style, Bishop 
Wilson gives briefly the history and de- 
velopment of the Prayer Book under the 
chapter headings of: Worship of God— 
Early Liturgies—The English Prayer Book 
—American Prayer Book—The Church 
Kalendar—Choir Offices—The Holy Com- 
munion—Other Services—The Psalter—The Ordinal—Addi- 
tional Services. This new booklet will serve most admirably to 
whet the reader’s desire to study more thoroughly the riches of 


the Prayer Book. 


_ AN OUTLINE OF 
4 CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLISM 


@ “Tt would be hard to imagine more solid 
information packed into a small compass 
than is contained in this booklet. Like 
everything written by Bishop Wilson, it is 
simple, clear-cut, and interesting. Chris- 
tian Symbolism should have a large dis- 
tribution to Confirmation classes, to unin- 
formed or ill-informed Church people, and 
to the many not members of the Episcopal Church who would 
like to know the ‘why’ of religious symbolism generally and 
especially as they see it in Episcopal churches.” 

—Anglican Theological Review. 


= AN GUTLINE OF — 


CHRISTIAN 
SYMBOLISM | 


AN OUTLINE HISTORY 
OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


@ Upon reading this booklet, the late Rt. 
Rev. Hugh L. Burleson, D.D., then 
Assistant to the Presiding Bishop, wrote 
in part: 

“What a strength it would be to the 
=~ Church if clergy would place this in the 
ce hands of their Confirmation classes and 

urge its reading! Many would like much 
more, but if we could get into the minds of our people at 
least the amount of information about the Church’s history 
contained in these sixty-five pages, it would be a great thing 
for the Church.” 


—S. — 


An Outline Histary 


of Bhs 
| The Episcopal Church ! 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


@ “Bishop Wilson’s little pamphlet ex- 
plains in a very few words the general pur- 
pose and content of the various books of 
the Old Testament. It gives a key to the 
understanding of each book. For a thor- 
ough knowledge, naturally, one needs much 
more than he can gain in these 90-odd 
pages, but on the other hand, it is remark- 
able how much helpful guide-post material the author has been 
able to pack in this little work. This book, published by More- 
house, in a paper binding, costs only 25 cts., and can almost be 
put in the vest pocket.” —The Witness. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


@ “We have in this little paper-bound vol- 
ume of one hundred pages seven chapters 
dealing with the historical setting of the 
New Testament and its literature. It is a 
marvel of condensation and comprehensive- 
ness. The author gives the salient facts 
within the understanding of the average 
reader. The booklet would serve as an 
excellent textbook for group study, in which the teacher could 
make up his own questionnaire. The price brings it within reach 


of all... . Aclear statement is made of the issue involved in the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel.” —Christian Advocate. 


WHAT A 
CHURCHMAN 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


@ The Meaning of the Church; The His- 
tory of the Church; The History of the 


A CHURCHMAN 
OQUGHT “AT 
TO KNOW 


Church in the United States; The Organi- Perec 
zation of the Church; The Teaching of pote 


the Church; The Worship of the Church; 
The Sacraments of the Church — Holy 
Baptism; The Sacraments of the Church — 
Holy Communoin; The Standards of the 
Church; The Life of a Churchman; Confirmation Prayers. All 
ably set forth in this booklet. Have you used it in your Con- 
firmation classes or recommended it to persons inquiring about 
the Church? 
Obtainable also in cloth binding, 40 cts. 
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25 cts. each; $2.40 a dozen 


Plus Postage 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 East 41st Street pe 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 


New York City 19 Milwaukee 


THE MISSIONARY CRISIS 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL in session in New 


York, February 11th, 12th, and 13th, made 


drastic cuts affecting the whole missionary work ~ 


of the Church and balanced the Budget for 1936. — 


They offset this seeming disaster by presenting the 
total amount of the deficit, the apparently modest 
amount of $127,100, as a sum to be raised by 


special gifts to be made prior to March 3lst next. 

The National Council believes that missionary 
loyalists will pay this sum and has inaugurated a 
Church-wide effort, declaring its belief that these 
euts “will not have to be made.” To vindicate 
this judgment in the time limit set there must be 
swift response. 


THE SHEDUATION 


BupGET—EMERGENCY SCHEDULE 


SpeciFIc REDUCTIONS—NET (FINAL)-. 


Basic BUDGET . Ae Sek ire: 
Less EstiMATED LAPSED BALANCES . 


EXPENDITURES ON Basis OF PRESENT BUDGET . 
EstimaTep Net INCOME As OF FEBRUARY 12, 1936 


PROSPECTIVE DEFICIT . 


To meet this deficit the following reductions 
will be made as of March 31, 1936, unless this 
money is raised. The reductions are for items total- 
ing $158,917, as expenditures will have been made 


Domestic Missions 
Aided Dioceses . 
Domestic Districts . 


Foreign Missions 
Horéeion' Samet 2 ac 
Extra-Continental . 
Latin America . 


Departments of National Council . 
American Church Institute for Negroes . 
Cooperating Agencies . 


‘Total 


National Council, reluctant to believe that any 


such further reductions should be imposed upon 
missionary work and workers already suffering 
from progressive annual slashes through the past 
five years, has uttered a ringing challenge to 
Churchmen to rise in missionary loyalty above the 
difficulties of a time when Christianity itself is 
challenged by a mounting paganism. 

March 31st next, when the first quarter of the 
year comes to an end, is the date when the answer 
to this call must be made. 

The figures given here cannot possibly reveal 
the meaning of these tabulated statements. Earlier 
reductions have left in the budgets of Aided 


2,30 Sse 
36,351 
$2,276,764 
45,000 
$2,231,764 
2,104,664 


$ 127,100 


on these items the first three months of this year. 

Under the advice of a special committee headed 
by the Bishop of Chicago the following schedule 
of reductions was unanimously adopted: ~ 


BES 195 
. 33,488 $ 48,683 
$47,577 
. 19,744 
mgt eae 79,834 
20,600 
3,800 
6,000 


$° 153,917 


Dioceses, Domestic Districts, and Foreign Fields 
little more than the salaries of American and for- 
eign men and women workers so that upon every 
Bishop now falls the well-nigh impossible task to 
choose those workers who must be dropped, thus 
irreparably injuring causes to which they have 
given their lives. 

The National Council was reminded pointedly 
by its President, Bishop Cook, that “It is unfair to 
those who have gone out in the name of the 
Church with the assurance that the Church will 
uphold their hands and support their efforts now 
to notify them that the work must be discontinued 
and that their services will no longer be required.” 


March 31st, then, 1s the date by which gifts must be received. 
The total to be raised by this date 1s $127,100. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Church Missions House, 281 FourthAvenue, New York,|N. Y. 


